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VERMOUTH, WINNER OF THE RACECOURSE ASSOCIATION STEEPLECHASE AT GATWICK 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK 


BY ALFRED 


ROUND 


T. WATSON 


Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


THE Having regard to the 
STEEPLECHASE general state of affairs, 
SEASON the success of the season 
under National Hunt 

Rules which lately came to an end, is 
remarkable. When it was announced 
that a limited number of meetings would 
be permitted, a great many persons 
imagined that failure was inevitable. It 
was supposed that there were not enough 


A 


jumpers in training to make up respect- 
able fields, that there would be a lack 
of riders for such horses as could be 
produced, and that the expenses of 
visiting the meetings, including road 
transit, would deter all but an extremely 
select few, who finding the stands and 
enclosures deserted, would soon cease 
their lonely adventures. On the con- 
trary, fields have been rather larger 
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than at corresponding meetings in 
ordinary years, and I am inclined to 
imagine that recent attendances would 
by no means suffer by comparison with 
1913, when the world was at peace. As 
to whether it was proper to carry on, I 
have always held that this was a 
question for the soldiers to settle ; and 
we know how they have settled it. The 


Those who anticipate stupendous 
changes in the national life when peace 
is happily declared, do not, I think, 
recognise the innate conservatism of 
the Briton. I fully expect that things 


will go on much as they did formerly 
in the racing world, and that moreover 
a little host of men will find an outlet 
for their energies in the saddle when 


THE BIGGEST OPEN 
number of men in khaki speaks for 
itself. It would be interesting to know, 
if one could possibly ascertain, how 
many soldiers have ridden over fences 
and hurdles since the season opened at 
Gatwick on the first of January, and 
the Horley Hurdle Race was won by 
Blind Hookey, who, oddly enough, won 
on the last day, at Hawthorn Hill, as 
he had on the first. 


DITCH AT GATWICK 


jumping comes round once more. Letters 
which have been reaching me from the 
front for months past show unmistakably 
the keen interest which has been taken 
in the sport by our soldiers, who have 
found relaxation from their direfully 
grim duties by occupying _ their 
thoughts with racing. One of my letters 
was from a very distinguished General, 
who wrote to ask me to send him some 
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particulars about the approaching New- 
market fixtures; for as he was coming 
home on leave he wanted to know if he 
could manage to pay a visit to 
headquarters. The other day we read 
in the papers a letter from Sir Douglas 
Haig, sending thanks on behalf of the 
Army for films depicting the Racecourse 
Association Steeplechase at Gatwick. 
The last twice I met Sir Douglas was on 
a racecourse, the very last time of all 
the scene was Hurst Park, whither he 


ROUND 3 


the Gatwick fence resembled some of the 
famous obstacles at Aintree. It is 
specially noted, however, that the man 
in this illustration is six feet high, and 
there can be no sort of doubt that it is 
an extremely formidable fence. I hear 
of bets having been laid as to the number 
of starters who would finish in that race. 
One wager was that not three would do 
so, whereas it is alleged that only one of 
the one and twenty who went to the 
post actually made a bad mistake and 


LORD MARCUS TWISTING OVER THE OPEN DITCH IN FRONT OF THE STANDS IN THE RACECOURSE 
ASSOCIATION STEEPLECHASE 


had accompanied the late Sir Charles 
Assheton Smith. 


* * * * * 


THE 
RACECOURSE 
ASSOCIATION 

STEEPLECHASE 


I am giving here some 
pictures of the substitute 
Grand National, one of 
the open ditches to begin 
with. Of course an 
ingenious photographer can produce the 
sort of effect he desires, and Mr. Rouch’s 
idea was apparently to show how nearly 
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fell in consequence ; several were baulked 
and interfered with, one or two refused, 
but there is said to have been no more 
than one actual fall. Considering 
that the class of the ‘chasers during the 
season has not been high, the immunity 
from accident in this race was very 
surprising. Mr. P. F. MHeybourn’s 
Vermouth, of whom a picture is given, 
scarcely looked sufficiently powerful to 
carry 11 st. 10 1b. over the nine and twenty 
fences which were encountered in the four 
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miles and a half, but to quote the old 
proverb, “‘Handsome is as handsome 
does.’’ Whether the son of Barcadaile 
would have won had the race taken place 
at Aintree has been much discussed, and 
the general tendency appears to be to 
doubt the achievement. This may be 
doing him injustice. It appears to be 
the fact that worse looking animals than 
he have won Liverpools. I have heard 
the famous sisters Emblem and 
Emblematic described as very weedy 
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‘jumping the top twig.’’ The third 
picture shows the finish, Vermouth 
beating Irish Mail. I do not know how 
this photograph will reproduce, whether 
we shall be able to catch the grin of 
delight on the face of the winner’s jockey, 
Reardon, who, by the way, has been 
showing excellent form. It will be 
observed how sadly tired Irish Mail 
must have been. He could hardly crawl 
past the post, though his performance 
was a vast improvement on what he did 


CROSSING THE FIRST OPEN DITCH 


mares, and I believe, Casse Téte was a 
particularly poor creature to look at. 
Three other pictures are included. One, 
I have chosen to show the peculiar action 
of the animal who is jumping a fence 
and twisting his hind quarters into an 
apparently impossible position. Another 
represents the leaders crossing the first 
open ditch; one of them seems to be 
dragging his hind legs through the 
obstacle, or at least to be about to do so. 
He is certainly not, as the phrase goes, 


with the same weight on his back, 


12 st. 5 Ib., in the “‘ Lancashire ”’ Steeple- 
chase at Windsor, a week previously ; 
when, however, his jockey, Piggott, who 
finished fifth, told me that he could offer 
no excuse. I had been inclined to reckon 
Irish Mail as the best ’chaser in training, 
seeing that he finished within a couple 
of lengths of Vermouth giving the 
winner 9 lb. Subsequently at Hawthorn 
Hill he could do nothing; but it has 
very often happened that after a 
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preparation for the Liverpool with the 
race to follow, the best jumpers in the 
annals of the sport have run very badly. 
* * * * * 
ANMER Another picture is of a horse 
with a history, Anmer, the son 
of Florizel I]. and Guinea-Hen, whom 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to present to the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada for use as a sire. 
This it may be remembered is the horse 
who was attacked by the mad Suffragette 
woman in the sensational Derby of 1913, 
for which Craganour was disqualified, 


Kleinfontein, 8 lb., and he was third for 
the Newmarket St. Leger, beaten less 
than a length, giving weight to the first 
and second. He was not a generous 
animal when in training; but that the 
blood is valuable need not be said, and 
he ought to do valuable service in his 
new home. 
* * * * * 
FLAT Very moderate horses were out 
RACING at the Gatwick meeting in 
March. Class was somewhat 
better represented at Lingfield in April, 
though then we did not get near the 


VERMOUTH WINNING FROM IRISH MAIL 


leaving the spoils to Aboyeur, one of 
the three recent winners who started at 
a 100 to 1. Anmer cannot be described 
as a good horse, seeing that of the 
seventeen races in which he took part he 
was only once successful. Then he did 
decidedly well, winning by four lengths 
from Major Waldorf Astor’s Pilliwinkie. 
The second, who showed himself a good 
colt, was giving 7 lb., but received quite 
that amount of beating. Anmer ran 
second for the Payne Stakes, beaten a 


Jength and a half, giving the winner, . 


top of the scale. King Priam was indeed 
among the most promising of the two- 


year-olds in 1914. He was rated as 
within 3 Ib. of the best, and Mr. Dawkins’ 
calculations in the Free Handicap are 
to be accepted with respect. One thing 
is always likely to upset his estimates : 
the discovery that young ones whom 
he places at the top may prove unable 
to stay. So it was in 1914. Friar 
Marcus came first with Qst., then 
Roseland 8 st. 13lb. Silver Tag, King 
Priam and Torloisk at 8st. 1llb. Of 
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these the King’s colt and Torloisk 
turned out five furlong animals, six 
furlongs probably at most. King Priam 
did not show quite as wellas was expected. 
He was believed to be, and in fact proved 
himself, much about the equal of 


Pommern. One can only guess whether 
a two-year-old will be found to last over 
a mile the following season, and the guess 
is frequently wrong. 


My Ronald was 


Clap Gate, who beat Lux by half a 
length, was leniently treated with 6 st. 
13 lb., for he has always been decidedly 
useful. He started favourite and ran a 
good second for the Brocklesby of 1913, 
soon began to score and gave striking 
proof of his speed by coming in first for 
the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, a race 
which, as the phrase goes, takes a great 
deal of winning ; but he was disqualified. 


ANMER 


another representative of good class in 
the Lincolnfield Handicap as this sub- 
stitute for the Lincoln race was called. 
Silver Tag and The Vizier were entered, 
and the runners included a third and a 
fourth in the Derby, Peter the Hermit 
and Dan Russel; but the latter of these 
has been dissipating his reputation by 
failures over hurdles, and the former has 
gone backwards. 


Another advantage he had at Lingfield 
was in the matter of condition. He 
looked about the best trained horse in 
the race, and though Lux was much 
more forward than one would have 
gathered from report, the superior fitness. 
of Clap Gate may well have made a 
difference of the half length. The black, 
white sleeves and belt carried by 
Stapleton into third place a neck behind 
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Lord Durham’s colt was not unfamiliar 
a quarter of a century ago when Major 
Upton, the owner of the jacket, was 
known as among the very best amateur 
riders of the day. When the popular 
““ Roddy ’’ Owen won the National on 
Father O’Flynn in 1892 Mr. J. C. Dormer, 
as Major Upton was then called, finished 
second on Cloister—who was to win 
the following year—he being in front of 


would be found about 2st. behind 
winning form in such prizes as_ the 
Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates; but 
latterly The Tetrarch, Roseland, Canyon, 
Marcus, Ali Bey, and others who have 
won or run prominently in the first 
month of the season have held their 
own throughout. One can only keep 
opinion in suspense. It seems impossible, 
however, that much is _ likely to 


THE PARADE FOR THE LINCOLNFIELD 


Ilex who had been victorious two years 
previously. 

There used to be a tendency to 
exaggerate the merit of the early two- 
year-old winners. So many who had 
been praised turned out of little account 
that latterly young ones who have won 
during the first few weeks of the season 
have been regarded somewhat slightingly. 
At one time it came to be thought that in 
the late autumn the spring winners 


be heard of Mr. J. Buchanan’s Athdara 
or Mr. Mantacheff’s Milbric who took 
two-year-old races at Gatwick. This was 
the second stake won in this country by 
Mr. Mantacheff, whose liberal purchases 
at the Newmarket December sales of 
1913 created something of a sensation. 
Filly foal by Spearmint—Claque, 2,100 
guineas ; Edina, 2,700; Simony, 2,800 ; 
Cyanin, 4,700; Alnmouth, 3,000; 
Excellence, 3,500; Sun Kiss, 5,000; 
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Full Cry, 4,600—these were only a few 
of the lots which fell to the bid of the 
Russian sportsman, though here we have 
some £30,000. Truly he deserves the 
encouragement of a win. His colours, 


it may be noted, are white, red hoop 
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on sleeves, red belt and cap—except for 
the sleeves, those of Prince Kinsky. I 
am able to give pictures of the parade 
for the Lincolnfield, with the numbers 
and jockeys’ names on the board, and 
of the finish. 


THE FINISH FOR THE LINCOLNFIELD 
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CAUGHT IN 


BY 


It was a beautiful June afternoon ; the 
air was soft and balmy, and wafted the 
scent from the rose-garden across the 
lawn to where Lady Vendall was seated 
in a comfortably cushioned wicker chair 
under the shade of a group of old cedars. 
She was reading a letter with interest, 
and it seemed to cause her some trepida- 
tion. Every now and then’ she looked 


thoughtfully out beyond the sunk fence 
into the distant fields where cattle were 
lazily flicking off flies with their tails 
while ruminating peacefully in the rich 


pasture. Occasionally her forehead 
would pucker up as if in perplexity while 
reading the epistle in her hand. It was 
closely written on thin foreign paper. 
The letter was from Gwynne, her 
young daughter, who was completing 
her education at a fashionable school in 
Paris. “I cannot tell you, darling 
mother,” it ran, “ how glad I shall be 
to be with you all at home again, and 
to know that the boys will be back by 
the time I return next month. What a 
jolly party we shall be—home for good ! 
How nice it sounds, though I am quite 
contented here, and Paris is looking 
lovely with all the chestnuts in bloom. 
We went to the Gare du Nord yesterday 
to see two English girls off, and there 
was an old French woman at the station 
selling flowers. She wore a black silk 


A TRAP 


LADY GLOVER 


apron and such a funny cap which nearly 
covered up her white hair and wrinkled 
face, but she seemed greatly interested 
in us, and when we were saying good-bye 
she stretched out her hand and gave 
each of the girls a bunch of wild lilies 
of the valley in a fern leaf, and said: 
“Un souvenir de la belle France pour 
mademoiselle.’” Wasn't it sweet of the 
dear old thing? But | am forgetting 
to write about the principal object of 
this letter. I want you to be a darling 
and let me bring Renée Martel back 
with me. She is the dear clever little 
brunette whom you took such a fancy 
to when you were here. Also, there is 
a German girl called Bertha Koester who 
has, by the way, taken a great fancy to 
me, and I should like you to invite her 
for the summer holidays. I feel sure 
you will say Yes because you are always 
so kind to girls, and these two, especially 
Bertha, long to see England. She tells 
me she has nowhere to go for her 
holidays, so you will be doing a kind act 
if you invite her. I am enclosing a little 
note she has written, thanking you in 
anticipation.” 

Lady Vendall folded the letters 
thoughtfully and replaced them in their 
envelopes. She hated to refuse her 
daughter’s request, but the more she 
reflected the more she disliked the idea 
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of entertaining a girl of whose friends 
or antecedents she knew nothing, and 
she wavered a good deal before she 
finally came to a decision. 

The butler, carrying a tray, followed by 
two footmen bearing other requisites for 
an al fresco tea, appeared at the moment. 

have some important letters, 
Ward,” she said; ‘‘the postman must 
wait till they are ready. I will write 
them directly after tea.” 

In the seclusion of her own boudoir 
Lady Vendall had many qualms about 
refusing the request of her child; her 
gentle face assumed sterner lines than 
was its wont while she gazed out at the 
landscape, thinking of what she should 
say; nor did she see the flower-laden 
beds or the sun dancing on the lake 
where the water-lilies grew, so occupied 
was she with her thoughts. 

The next day Gwynne received a 
warm invitation from her mother to 
bring her French friend back for the 
holidays; ‘‘ but, my dear child,” the 
letter continued, “I do not know this 


Fraulein Bertha Koester of whom you 
speak, or anything about her, and | 
regret that I cannot comply with your 


wish to invite her to stay here. I have 
written to her to that effect and have 
told her that it is quite impossible for 
me to extend our hospitality to her, so 
please do not think of it again, as this 
is my final decision.”’ 

Lady Vendall adored her children ; 
she lived for them and spared no expense 
or trouble that she thought would bring 
them pleasure. Her husband, busy man 
though he was, entered into the life and 
pursuits of the young people as far as 
it was possible for a man to do whose 
important affairs in the great commercial 
world claimed so much of his attention. 
He was senior partner in an influential 
firm well known in all big cities both at 
home and abroad, and his clever brain, 
his great assiduity and energy, as well 
as his wealth, gave him a_ powerful 
position in the business world as well as 
in the county in which he had bought 


a large property and a fine old house, 
where he spent as much time as he could 
snatch from the toil and strife of city 
life. The eldest boy was in his father’s 
office and the second was finishing his 
term at Oxford and had not yet entered 
a profession at the time of which I write. 
This was in 1913, before the outbreak 
of war. 

The early summer flowers had passed 
away, and the July lilies were standing 
tall and straight in the herbaceous 
borders, winged with phlox and holly- 
hocks, and the rambler roses were 
swaying long arms covered with blossoms 
over the entrance to the manor house 
where Lady Vendall was standing in her 
softly draped summer gown, waiting to 
hear the first hoot of the horn as the 
motor car rounded the bend in the drive. 
It was bringing her daughter and the 
little French guest from the station. 

The engine had scarcely stopped 
throbbing as Gwynne threw herself into 
her mother’s arms. She was a bright, 
handsome girl, impulsive and warm- 
hearted, and full of life and vigour. 
Behind her came the pretty little figure 
of Renée Martel, clothed in the simplest 
and daintiest garments, which had 
withal the true Parisian touch. She 
greeted her hostess with a winning 
smile and thanks for inviting her. Then 
a third person emerged from the car, 
a clumsily made girl who looked the 
oldest of the three. 

“Let me introduce Fraulein Bertha 
Koester, mother,” murmured Gwynne. 

Lady Vendall stared at the girl a 
moment. ‘I did not expect you,” she 
said. ‘Did you not get my letter saying 
that I was unable to receive you ? ”’ 

“Ja, ja,” she replied, “ but only for 
this one night I come. You will receive 
me for this one night; I go to friends 
to-morrow.” 

‘““ Do, mother,” entreated her daughter; 
“just for one night. I am not returning 
tc school and shall not see Bertha again, 
so do grant me this request.”’ 

Gwynne did not understand the 
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obstinacy and determination of the 
Teuton when she asked this favour. 
““We Germans fear God and nothing 
else in the world,” they say, because 
their aim is to dominate creation. 

The following morning was bright and 
sunny and the new-mown hay was 
gathered into inviting heaps—just the 
place for a laze with a book in hand and 
someone to talk to who was on such 
terms of intimacy that it was needless 
to make conversation. So Gwynne 
thought how nice it would be to have 
a hay party and spend a long morning 
with May Fortescue. She was a year 
her junior and the only child of her 
father’s greatest friend. Mr. Fortescue’s 
wife had died some time before ; he was 
deeply attached to her and was broken- 
hearted at her loss. 

Sir George Vendall had persuaded the 
bereaved widower to buy a large place 
which happened to be for sale just then 
and not far from the manor house. 
This enabled them to meet frequently 
and to travel together to their work 
every morning, for Mr. Fortescue had 


large interests also in the city, where he 
was well known and highly respected. 
The education of his only child May 
was entirely superintended by Fraulein 


Braun. This lady was considered a 
model of cleverness and perfection ; she 
taught German and history and Chopin’s 
impromptus with equal facility, as well 
as French, and many other accomplish- 
ments that were deemed necessary for 
a young lady of importance to acquire. 
So everything ran smoothly at Twistyn 
Towers. 

The housekeeper knew the weekly 
bills would not be too closely scrutinised; 
the servants were well paid and had 
very little work to do, so there was 
nothing to disturb the harmony of the 
establishment. 

When Gwynne arranged to motor over 
to see her friend, Lady Vendall took the 
opportunity of telling Bertha that the 
car would take her and her belongings 
to the station. This announcement 


brought tears and lamentations from 
the Teuton, who firmly protested that 
nothing on earth would induce her to 
leave the house. Lady Vendall was 
equally determined that she should go, 
but the German gained the day and held 
to her point in refusing to depart. She 
wanted “‘ more room in the sun,” and 
to obtain that place she obstinately 
stuck to her purpose ; so with a look of 
triumph on her face she proceeded to 
unpack her things as soon as the motor 
car vanished down the drive. 

The next few weeks passed quickly ; 
tennis, golf, and outdoor amusements 
took up most of their time, for Gwynne 
fell in with all her brothers’ pursuits. 
May Fortescue joined in many of their 
games, while Bertha Koester and Frau- 
lein Braun walked round the gardens 
admiring the flowers or wandering into 
the stables and cowsheds to see the 
animals fed, or probably to make a 
list of their numbers. Renée Martell 
returned to Paris at the end of the 
holidays looking prettier and more 
lovable than ever ; but Bertha remained 
on at the manor house ; nothing would 
move her. Christmas was now approach- 
ing, and Lady Vendall had arranged to 
give a little dance for Gwynne’s first 
coming-out party. All the rooms would 
be required to put up the guests on this 
occasion, and Lady Vendall was deter- 
mined that the German girl should leave 
before the festivities began. 

When she was told that her room 
would be required, frightful scenes 
ensued, but her hostess said she would 
pay for her ticket to Paris and see her 
off from Dover herself. Thus, after 
five months, the unwelcome guest left 
English soil and was not heard of for 
some weeks. At the end of that time 
a letter arrived from Germany, saying 
she had changed her name and was 
married to a German officer. 

Life went on much as usual at the 
manor house. May spent most of her 
leisure time there now that her education 
was drawing to a close, and Fraulein 
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Braun, who had been her guide, 
philosopher and friend for more than 
twelve years, was anxious that she 
should see something of the world and 
travel abroad for a few months before 
she finally took her place in the social 
world at the head of her father’s estab- 
lishment. So Bradshaw and Baedeker 
were consulted with the view of finding 
out the short routes and best hotels in 
the principal Continental cities they 
prepared to visit. Mr. Fortescue’s work 
would not permit of his escorting his 
daughter, but money was no object, and 
Fraulein Braun had carte blanche to draw 
on a very large sum of money to defray 
expenses. So when the summer of 1914 
was gay with colour and the roses were 
blooming in their sweetest perfection, 
Mr. Fortescue bade his daughter farewell 
and told her to enjoy herself and see 
everything of interest she desired during 
her trip abroad, which the £3,000 he placed 
at her disposal would enable her to do. 
About this time a letter arrived in 
Bertha’s handwriting, bearing a German 
postmark. “ Liebling,’’ she wrote to 
Gwynne, “I am so happy here in our 
beautiful Schwartz mountains; Fritz, 
my mann, is so handsome I want you 
to see him. It is all so wonderful here 
in our lieb’ Vaterland, where there is 
music and song. Deutchland iiber alles. 
It is so schén und ruhig in these lofty 
Bergen; we only want you to be with 
us to make it perfect. Come, dear one. 
Come and stay with us a month or two. 
In July it will be hot with you, but here 
in the mountains the breezes will revive 
you, and we can walk high up to the 
glaciers and gather edelweiss and blue 
gentian, which will be still in bloom by 
the edge of the melting snow, and you 
will see the eagles flying overhead in the 
free air and the sun setting on the white 
peaks that glisten in the abens Sonnen- 
schein. Come, oh come, Gwynne, and see 
all the wonders we can show you here.”’ 
Lady Vendall read the letter carefully 
through more than once before she 
handed it back to her daughter. 
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“T cannot permit you to accept this 
invitation,” she said. ‘We know 
nothing about these people.” 

“But I do so want to go, mother. 
May is in Germany now, and why may 
I not go too and stay a month or two 
with friends, as you and father cannot 
leave home ? ” 

But no tears or pleading would alter 
Lady Vendall’s decision; she was 
obdurate, and Gwynne was forced to 
enjoy herself at home as best she could. 

About a fortnight afterwards, when 
Lady Vendall was entertaining some 
guests to tea on the lawn, a card was 
handed to her on which the words 
“Frau Hartmann ”’ were inscribed. 

“The lady is waiting in the drawing- 
room to see you on important business,”’ 
she was told. 

““Oh, madame,” the German exclaimed 
effusively, with a friendly air, “I have 
come from the charming Bertha whom 
you were so kind to last year. She has 
written to me to call on you and tell 
you all about her. She is of good family 
and her husband is hochgebornen also. 
You must let the Fraulein your daughter 
stay on a visit with people of such good 
position ; they are well known in the 
lieb’ Vaterland.”’ 

But Lady Vendall cut the conversation 
short by ringing the bell and telling the 
butler to show the lady out, remembering 
Bertha’s persistency and the five months’ 
sojourn of an uninvited guest. The visit 
of Frau Hartmann also gave her food 
for reflection, though little did anyone 
then suspect the machinations of the 
Huns. The Hymn of Hate had not yet 
been written. 

When Lady Vendall returned to her 
guests they had finished their game of 
tennis, and Mrs. Harden, the wife of the 
local Parliamentary candidate, was talk- 
ing in her high-pitched voice and with 


a decided nasal twang about “ my 
country,” New York City. 
“JT don’t know a thing about 


geography,” she said. ‘‘ Why, last night 
at a dinner at the Savoy an officer told 
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me he had just come from Aden, and | 
asked if it was in Kent. And I don’t 
know where the Schwartz Mountains 
are either ; but you may bet you would 
have the time of your life, and it would 
be a good experience, anyway. Why 
don’t you go?”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would be as well to learn 
a little geography first, Mrs. Harden,” 
Lady Vendall remarked. “‘ The English 
are very careless about the way they 
admit people into society without know- 
ing anything of their antecedents, 
especially foreigners and those who use 
foreign titles. A study of the 4lmanach 
de Gotha might cause many visiting lists 
to be revised. But won’t you play 
another set ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, take my racquet; it will just 
suit you. I am not going to play again,” 
young Vendall said, handing it to her, 
and then seating himself on the grass 
at his mother’s feet. He had left college 
now, and was considering the question 
of taking up a profession. ‘‘ I wonder,” 
he said, reflectively, when they were left 
alone. 

‘“ Where are your thoughts, my boy ?” 

“JT was just thinking that our Parlia- 
mentary candidate has a German name ; 
his wife, though an American, had one 
also, and both his partners are Germans. 
Now that I come to remember it, though 
it had never struck me before, we get so 
used to people of Teuton extraction one 
does not give the matter a thought as a 
rule. But just now there seems to be 
an unrest in the air which of course 
may blow over, as it has done before 
when war clouds were hanging about.” 

But the clouds did not disperse, and 
Sir George returned from London a few 
evenings later looking tired and worn. 

‘‘ Things are serious to-night,’’ he said, 
crumpling up the evening paper he held 
in his hand. We seem to be on the 
brink of war. Fortescue is very anxious 
about May. He has telegraphed to the 
last address she wrote from in Germany 
to tell her to return at once; but can 
get no reply.” 


Two more days full of anxiety went 
by, then the fourth of August dawned 
upon a_ bewildered world. Wireless 
messages flashed across the seas ; every- 
thing was confused, delayed, congested. 
The grim spectre of war had come at 
last, launched into being by a _ well- 
prepared force who put forth a fist of 
iron and steel with e firm determination 
to deal a knock-out blow against 
opponents who were not even provided 
with boxing gloves, and who had not 
yet awakened from sleep, and who were 
paralysed too by apathy and inertia! 

Mr. Fortescue was now a constant 
visitor at the manor house. He was 
unable to get any information whatever 
about his daughter. The Foreign Office, 
War Office, and Ambassadors of neutral 
countries were equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining any information about her or 
Fraulein Braun. All traces of them had 
vanished, and Mr. Fortescue was in 
despair. 

One evening Sir George was very late 
in returning from London; his work 


was getting heavier every day, for his 


sons were fighting in France. He looked 
careworn, and aged by the strain. Lady 
Vendall was waiting at the door when 
he arrived, supporting into the house 
the bowed figure of his friend. Mr. 
Fortescue collapsed into a chair as soon 
as he entered. 

“My child, my child,” he moaned, 
covering his face with his hands. 

A letter slipped upon the floor. Sir 
George picked it up and handed it to 
his wife, who read it in awestruck 
silence. It was as follows: 

“ Your daughter is locked up in an 
asylum. Your money is very useful 
to us.—S. BRAUN.” 

Lady Vendall held on to the back of 
a chair to steady herself ; her white lips 
trembled as she faltered out one word : 
“Gwynne!” What if she too had been 
caught in a trap. 

Will the end of the war reveal the 
doings of the Huns? or what became 
of the unfortunate girl ? 
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BY ARTHUR W. 


Old Cornwall is rich in her native wealth 
Of copper and fish and tin ; 
And richer still in the strength and will 
Of the hearts that beat within. 
THESE lines occur in a song which is 
usually heard when Cornishmen fore- 
gather at home or abroad. They betray 
a true love of county which rests deep in 
the heart of every native. None of 
England’s counties is more fully charged 
with legends and the spirit of romance 
than this picturesque Duchy, and its 
sporting traditions have always been 
well maintained. It is not, of course, a 
fashionable fox-hunting county in the 
sense that the Midland shires are, but 
those who have ridden with Cornish 
packs appreciate the genuine sport which 
they provide. 


COATEN 


I find among the native followers of 
hounds a great confidence in the future 
of Cornish fox-hunting. “I firmly 
believe,’ an East Cornwall fox-hunter 
recently remarked to me, “ that at some 
future date, as fox-hunting becomes 
more difficult and artificial in the rest 
of England, this will become a fashion- 
able county.” 

In East Cornwall the Liskeard-Bodmin 
moors provide a fine wild natural hunting 
country. There are miles of old rough 
grass that carry.a great scent. Small 
moorland farms follow the valleys and 
give you a fair amount of “ lepping ” 
over banks and stone walls. The moor- 
land streams often have marshy banks, 
but you soon get to know the crossing 
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places. At any rate the tops of the 
hills are sound going, which is more 
than can be said for many parts of 
Dartmoor. 

If foxes are a little reluctant to 
leave the wooded valleys and rough tors 
on the edge of the moor, when they 
can be persuaded to do so the grandest 
of sport ensues. I think more gorse 
coverts are needed to induce foxes to 
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Marshall was himself Master of the pack 
for many years. He will testify to the 
good scent-carrying properties of the 
country, and will tell you of the many 
fine runs shown while he was in office, 
especially in the spring months. 

Mr. Marshall acquired his knowledge 
of fox-hunting in a good school, such 
masters of their craft as Mr. Froude 
Bellew, “ Parson Jack’ Russell, and 


MR. W. N. CONNOCK FORMER MARSHALL, MASTER EAST CORNWALL HOUNDS 


lie out in the open, but even under 
present conditions the sport has a great 


attraction for those who know what 
good houndwork is. Perhaps the old 
greyhound stamp of fox is not so fre- 
quently encountered in these parts as 
in the old days, yet there is still plenty 
of excellent material for the East 
Cornwall Hounds, which are kennelled 
on Mr. W. N. Connock Marshall’s place 
at Treworgey, near Liskeard. Mr. 


Lord Portsmouth being among his tutors. 
“It is a fine sight to see these houncs 
at work,” writes one historian of the 
East Cornwall Hunt. “ Every yard is 
accounted for, and the music of the 
pack resounding in the deep valleys is 
something to remember and dream about 
at night when all is over.’’ Mr. Marshall, 
adds the same authority, has a way of 
throwing hounds forward over a deep 
valley,a move he learned from Mr. Froude 
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Bellew, of the Dulverton, which is a 
great help in laying them on to a fox 
and often saves a lot of time. 

These hounds have been in the family 
for over one hundred years. Mr. 
Marshall began hunting his father’s 
harriers when he was twenty. He next 
hunted the Dulverton Hounds for several 
seasons, and was Master of the East 


Cornwall from 1888 to 1894. Later on, 
when the pack was in danger of going 
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is once more giving his practical help in 
carrying on the Hunt until the end of 
the war. 

I fear the trapping of foxes causes a 
good deal of trouble in East Cornwall, 
but if this difficulty can be properly 
surmounted the future should be bright 
for a country which can boast so many 
good features. 

A few recollections of good runs with 
the East Cornwall will serve to illustrate 
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under altogether, he resumed the position 
and succeeded in placing the Hunt upon 
a firmer basis than it had been for many 
years. In due course Mr. W. Phillpotts 
Williams joined him in the command, 
this partnership working successfully 
for nine years. Last season the Master- 
ship was nominally shared by Lieutenant 
Gilbert Popplestone and Captain W. C. 
Peel, but as these sportsmen are both 
on active service Mr. Connock Marshall 


the sport which may be seen with these 
hounds when conditions are favourable. 
Some years back they found in Pillaton 
Brake and ran through no fewer than 
seven parishes to Redgate. Another fine 
hunt was from Redgate to the moors, 
hounds killing their fox at Stannow Farm 
near Camelford after a full twelve-mile 
point over the cream of their country, 
including that belonging to the North 
Cornwall. 
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Another run of from twenty to twenty- 
five miles occurred after a meet at Five 
Lanes, when they found a stiff-necked 
dog fox and ran him round the moors to 
Egloskerry, pulling him down in the 
open. That evening the Master and the 
hounds had to journey home by moon- 
light. 

A stranger, well known with the 
Quorn, Meynell, and Sir Watkin Wynn’s, 
chanced to be out with the Cornish pack 


a brace of foxes baffled them for a short 
time on Brown Willy. As soon as 
Mr. Marshall had got them all on to the 
old fox they fairly left the field behind ! 
The sporting squire’s wife and daughter 
can show anyone the way to go 
in-country or on the moors, the latter 
lady taking as great an interest in the 
pack as her father, and she rarely 
misses a meet on her well-known chestnut 
cob.” 


THE TETCOTT OTTER HOUNDS ON THE WAY TO BUDE RIVER 
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on that occasion, and this is what he 
wrote :—‘‘ I consider that last Tuesday’s 
run, when hounds met at Five Lanes, 
was one of the finest I ever saw or heard 
of. As level and fine a pack as ever 
met a sportsman’s eye came up. It is a 
marvel to me how these massive well- 
built hounds, with tremendous bone, 
girth and loins, went the pace they did 
and kept it up. The way they cast for 
themselves is wonderful, and after they 
had been going hard for an hour and 


Brown Willy, the landmark just 
mentioned, is noted as the highest point 
in Cornwall. The summit is crowned 
by a cairn, which commands a view 
extending into Somerset and to remote 
parts of Devon and Cornwall. Its rather 
curious name is a modern corruption of 
Bron Welli, meaning “ highest hill.” In 
regard to “tre,” “pol,” and “ pen”’ 
so often found in Cornish names, it 
may be explained that the first means 
a town place or residence, “ pol” is a 
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pool or place above a port, and “ pen’ 
is the head of a hill. You will know 
the familiar lines :— 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 
And shall Trelawny die ? 


Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why. 


The quotation has reference to Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, one of the seven 
bishops committed to the Tower by 
James II., on whose behalf the Cornish 
miners were ready to march to London 
to the ringing burden of their song. 


who was also Master of the East Cornwall 
Hounds from 1873 to 1888. Although 
he has been for so long associated with 
the Devonshire pack Mr. Coryton’s first 
hunting experiences were with beagles 
in Cornwall and his home is in this 
county at Pentillie Castle, St. Mellion, 
an estate which he inherited from his 
uncle. He was High Sheriff for Cornwall 
in 1902 and farms a good deal of his 
own land, the produce of which finds a 
ready market in Plymouth. His place 
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Eton eight ; when at Cambridge he had 
ridden with the neighbouring packs in 
company with many men who subse- 
quently became famous in various ways ; 
and he had ridden in the Grand National 
and had trained Hall Court, who was 
beaten in the same race after one of the 
closest finishes ever seen at Aintree. He 


had seen every Derby since Ellington 
won in 1856 for Admiral Harcourt until 
Pommern triumphed on a memorable 
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Breward, near Bodmin, has been some- 
what chequered, for in some seasons 
there has been no pack to hunt the 
country, and a few years ago the two 
districts were amalgamated under the 
title of the North-east Cornwall Hunt. 
There is, however, no lack of vitality 
in North Cornish fox-hunting, and in 
the season before the war some capital 
sport was shown by Captain Burgoyne, 
who went away with his regiment in 
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Since those days the Trelawnys have 
made their mark in sport, one of the 
family having hunted the Dartmoor 
Hounds for forty years. The same 
sportsman, Mr. Charles Trelawny, was 
the owner of Coldrenick (named after 
his estate), who was a hot favourite for 
the Derby of 1842, but signally failed 
to justify his home reputation. 


Another notable Cornish sportsman 
who has hunted the Dartmoor Hounds— 
he is just retiring after twenty-seven 
seasons in office—is Mr. William Coryton, 


will assuredly be hard to fill in the 
Dartmoor country. 

While on the subject of Cornish 
sportsmen I feel impelled to refer to 
Mr. Digby Collins, whose death in his 
eightieth year a few months ago caused 
considerable grief to those who had come 
into contact with him in the hunting-field, 
the racecourse paddock, the show-ring, 
or in the social and political life of 
Cornwall, for which county, like his 
father before him, he had served as 
High Sheriff. He had rowed in the 
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day at Newmarket last year. There 
was no better judge of hunters in the 
kingdom, and at Cornish puppy shows 
he was always in demand. Truly a 
good all-round man in the annals of 
Cornish sport was Digby Collins, whose 
home, Newton Ferrers, Callington, was 


built, it is believed, by the Papal legate 
Ferrari in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The history of the North Cornwall 


Hounds, which are kennelled at St. 


the early days of the great conflict and 
has been wounded in action. The 
hounds, horses, and stable equipment 
have been generously lent to the country 
by Captain Burgoyne, and the pack 
is being carried on under the deputy 
Mastership of Mr. Walter Sessions. 
Foxes are fairly plentiful, and the 
present pack is an _ excellent one, 
possessing plenty of dash. 

The moors in the St Breward district 
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are not without their boggy places, and 
strangers hunting there should take 
warning by the fate of a certain noble 
lord and distinguished soldier who was 
following these hounds some years ago. 
The story, as told by Mr. A. H. Norway, 
is that, coming to a marshy spot on the 
moors this rider was advised by the 
huntsman, an old moorman, to fall 
behind and follow him closely in the 
same narrow track. The rather testy 
soldier, more accustomed to give orders 
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as he stood dripping with black moor- 
water on the banks of the morass. 

A considerable stretch of Cornwall has. 
been covered by the Four Burrow Hunt, 
which, like the majority of fox-hunting 
countries, has been much affected by 
the war, its Master, Major W. Russell- 
Johnson, being away on active service. 
From the riding standpoint the Four 
Burrow is the best country in Cornwall, 
for nearly three-parts of it consist of 
grass and most of the rest is moorland. 


OLD EAST LOOE CORPORATION PUNCH BOWLS, MACES, ETC. 


than to receive them, assented to do so 
with ill grace. Weary of his loud and 
continued grumblings, the huntsman at 
length drew his horse aside for his lord- 
ship to pass. The old warrior went by 
at a trot, singing out that the path was as 
sound as Bodmin turnpike. Scarcely 
had he uttered the words than his horse 
floundered girths-deep into the bog, and 
it was not until ropes had been brought 
from a distant farm that the peer and 
his horse were hauled out, the noble 
sportsman presenting a pretty picture 


You are safe from the dread perils of 
wire in this district of banks, and on a 
good scenting day you will not find it 


easy to live with the hounds. There is 
not much woodland, but the gorse whins 
hold plenty of foxes, and the chief 
difficulty its Masters have experienced 
has been adequately to cover all parts 
of the country, seeing that it extends 
thirty miles to the west of the kennels 
and twenty miles to the east. 

One would have little trouble in tracing 
back the records of the Four Burrow 
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Hunt for at least a hundred years, 
though in its earliest days the pack 
probably hunted more hares than foxes. 
As a fox-hunting country its success 
since the middle of the nineteenth 
_ century may be mainly attributed to 
the Williams family. In 1854 Sir 
William Williams became its Master, 
and he was followed uninterruptedly 
by members of his family until in 1878 
Mr. John Williams began a term of office 
which lasted for twenty-nine years. A 
- fine judge of hounds and a successful 
breeder himself, he received the com- 
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broke out, and was one of the first of 
the many fox-hunters who have given 
their lives for their country. 

Captain Christy was followed in the 
Four Burrow country by Mr. Aubrey 
Wallis, who although a_ complete 
stranger to the district soon made his 
mark with his smart black-and-tan 
hounds, a success which has since been 
repeated in the Woodland Pytchley 
country. Mr. Wallis was quick to find 
in the Four Burrow the difficulty of 
killing foxes owing to their abundant 
facilities for going to ground, yet he 
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pliment of being invited to judge at 
Peterborough. Towards the end of his 
Mastership it was declared that these 
hounds had never been better in con- 
formation, dash, drive, and, above all, 
in music. His retirement brought to a 
close the sixty years’ association of his 
family with the Four Burrow Mastership, 
but an excellent successor to him was 
found in Captain S. H. Christy, who 
carried on the pack for three seasons. 
He subsequently went to the South 
Shropshire country, rejoined his old 
regiment, the 20th Hussars when war 


seldom had a blank day and made a good 
record of kills by the end of his third 
and last season in the country. One 
recalls a good January hunt in his first 
year, when, meeting at Tregassow, 
hounds ran for two hours and twenty 
minutes, driving their fox through 
Bishop’s Wood (over 1,500 acres in 
extent) twice, eventually marking him 
to ground in a badger earth, one mile 
north-east of Tregassow. 

Since Mr. Wallis’s time the Four 
Burrow country has been divided, and 
the western portion is not being hunted 
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at present owing to the absence on 
service of Major W. Russell-Johnson. 
That part known as the Four Burrow 
(East), about thirty miles square, is 
hunted by Mr. J. Cardell, whose pack, 
formerly known as the St. Columb and 
Newquay Hounds, were originally 


harriers. There is now a fair supply 
of foxes in the district and the stock is 
increasing. 

One more Cornish pack of foxhounds 
remains to be mentioned. These are 
well named the Western Hounds, for 
they hunt the most westerly part of 
England, their country, occupying the 
extreme corner of the Duchy, being 
bounded on the east by the Four Burrow, 
and on all other sides by the sea. Just 
as we find the Williams family indis- 
solubly connected with fox-hunting in 
the Four Burrow and the Marshalls in 
East Cornwall, so do we find the Bolitho 
family associated with the Western pack, 
having supplied its Masters without a 
break since 1864. It is, indeed, a private 
pack, hunted without subscriptions by 
Mr. Thomas Bolitho and Colonel W. E. T. 
Bolitho, the latter of whom is in 
command of Devon Yeomanry. The 
senior M.F.H. has a wonderful record 
in the Mastership going back fifty-two 
years. The gorse coverts on the rocky 
hill sides of this picturesque country hold 
plenty of stout foxes and enable the 
Western Hounds to show good sport to 
those who appreciate a rough wild 
country and the numerous small stone 
fences which make jumping a pleasure. 

Hare-hunting is well supported in 
many parts of Cornwall. Most of the 
foxhound packs have developed from 
harrier hunts, and some of the latter 
which have survived are very popular. 
A long strip of the southern coast, 
extending thirty miles by seven miles 
wide, is covered by the Fowey Harriers ; 
it is composed almost equally of pasture 
and plough. An occasional moorland 
day almost invariably yields enjoyable 
sport. The pack is maintained mostly 
at his own expense by Major J. de C. 
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Treffry, who is now on military service, 
and it was hunted for some years by 
his brother, Mr. C. E. Treffry. Their 
family has done much to develop the 
industrial possibilities of this part of 
Cornwall. 

In North Cornwall Mr. E. G. Baron 
Lethbridge’s private pack hunt an 
excellent moorland country embracing 
a large proportion of the Bodmin and 
West moors. I hear that this Master is 
giving up the hounds. Hunting the 
extreme south-corner of the Duchy and 
also the Liskeard moors are the Trethill 
Harriers, a smart little pack under the 
Mastership of Lieut-Colonel J. D. A. 
Roberts, who has, however, been unable 
to carry them on since the war owing 
to his military duties. He tells me that 
he hopes to resume hunting with the 
pack when peace reigns again. In this 
district hares are strong and run well 
over the best riding parts of the moor. 
Points of five or six miles as the crow 
flies are frequent. Two or three packs 
of beagles are hunted in Cornwall, and 
the Dartmoor Otterhounds occasionally 
visit the Fowey and other Cornish 
streams. 

Geographical reasons would prevent 
Cornwall from becoming a racing county, 
but the local hunt meetings, notably the 
joint fixture of the East and North 
Cornwall Hunts at Sibley Back, near 
Liskeard, arouse plenty of keen excite- 
ment. An excellent breed of hunter, 
short-legged and sturdy, is produced in 
the Duchy, and its suitability for the 
breeding of racehorses is shown by the 
success which Mr. A. F. Basset, formerly 
High Sheriff of Cornwall, has achieved 
in recent years on the northern coast at 
Tehidy, near Camborne. Perhaps the 
best brood mare which has graced the 
Tehidy paddocks is Electric Rose, who 
in 1910 bred Roseworthy, winner as a 
two-year-old of such important events 
as the 60th Triennial Stakes at Ascot, 
the Great Lancashire Stakes at Liverpool, 
and the Criterion Stakes at Newmarket, 
a race memorable for the fine finish 
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between Danny Maher on the winner 
and Frank Wootton on Fairy King, who 
was receiving 101b. from the Cornish-bred 
colt. 

These successes placed {£3,453 to Mr. 
Basset’s account at Messrs. Weatherby’s, 
which was agreeably augmented when 
Roseworthy in the following season won 
such substantial prizes as the St. James’ 
Palace Stakes at Ascot and the Breeders’ 
St. Leger at Derby. This good-looking 
horse has been sent to the Colonies. In 
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Basset has at his Cornish stud is 
Craigellachie, who has bred for him the 
useful Archiestown, the winner of an 
important hurdle race at Windsor 
recently. Last year the splendid estate 
of Tehidy changed hands. The park 
extends over 700 acres, and is mentioned 
by Leland as reaching in his time to the 
foot of Carn Brea, an eminence of 
granite, said to have been the principal 
seat of Druidic worship in the west of 
England. 


H.M. THE KING COMING OUT OF THE PHCENIX TIN MINE 
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1912 Electric Rose bred an own brother 
to Roseworthy in Roseland, who might 
have proved a formidable rival to 
Pommern in last year’s classic races 
had not his career been cut short by 
a splint. As a two-year-old he won the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes and the July Stakes 
at Newmarket, and in his only race in 
the succeeding season he cantered away 
with the Bickerstaffe Stakes at Liverpool. 
He is now at the stud at Danebury. 
Among other good mares which Mr. 


For more than a thousand years the 
Tehidy estate belonged to the Basset 
family. The immediate locality yielded 
treasures in tin to those hardy Pheenicians 
who made the long voyage to Cornwall 
in the days of the early Britons, and 
with various vicissitudes the mining has 


proved the staple industry of this 
district ever since. The opening out of 
new supplies of tin in many parts of the 
world naturally caused a melancholy 
slump in many Cornish tin workings, 
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but with the metal quoted at £200 a ton 
(March 28, 1916) the aspect is brighter. 
The King’s visit to the tin mines in 
1909 is recalled with much pleasure in 
this part of Cornwall. 

Tehidy is one of the few Cornish 
estates where covert-shooting may be 
seen at its best. That good shot, Mr. 
Arthur Portman, says the pheasants fly 
so high there that they are “sky- 
scrapers ’’ with a vengeance; indeed, 
the man who can kill these birds well 
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success in the right places in the Duchy. 
West Cornwall is not a good district for 
partridges, the granite being uncongenial 
to them, nor is there much suitable 
covert, as it is a dairy country. 
Woodcock and snipe yield sport in the 
valleys, where small plantations inter- 
spersed with boggy ground form a 
natural attraction. 

Some of the best snipe shooting in 
Cornwall is enjoyed at Marazion in the 
marsh near the sea, this being on the 


KING GEORGE CHRISTENING A NEW SHAFT AT PHCENIX TIN MINES 
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during a day’s covert shooting at Tehidy 
is certainly entitled to be satisfied with 


his prowess. In 1911 Mr. Basset and 
six other guns had three particularly 
good days. On the best they got 1,837 
pheasants, and over a thousand birds 
were accounted for on each of the other 
days. In the following year Mr. Basset 
and five others secured 1,500 pheasants 
on their best day. 

The experiences at Tehidy show that 
pheasants may be reared with great 


property of Lord St. Levan, the owner 
of that historic landmark St. Michael’s 
Mount, connected with the mainland by ~ 
a causeway which is open for abou one 
to two hours before and after low water 
at every tide :— 

Famed mount, that risest from the western deep 

With granite shoulders and fern-waving hair, 


Like some tall giant doomed sea-watch to keep, 
Spoken to stone, and fixed for ever there. 


Ripe subject for painter and poet, the 
Mount is claimed to have been the 
famous Jctis mentioned by Diodorus 
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Siculus as the island from which tin 
was shipped to the Continent two 
thousand years ago; but that point has 
never been properly settled. We know, 
however, that the castle was a monastery 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
It was the scene of fighting at the time 
of the war of the Roses and again during 
the Cromwellian upheaval. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century 
it passed into the possession of the 
St. Aubyn family, who hold it to-day. 


a good steady spaniel for the rough 
covert-shooting. Mr. Marshall walks up 
the partridges and does not have any 
large shoots. 

Cornwall holds its share of the stately 
homes of England, and none is more 
picturesque and charming than Tregoth- 
nan, the seat of Lord Falmouth. It 
forms an integral part of the beautiful 
scenery of the Fal or Truro river, which 
Queen Victoria once described as ‘‘ some- 
thing like the Rhine, but almost finer, 


tar 
Ag; 
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In East Cornwall there is good rough 
shooting. A typical property is that of 
Mr. Connock Marshall at Liskeard, run- 
ning to between 2,000 and 3,000 acres, 
inland and moor, with a few coverts. 
Pheasants and partridges are suffering 
from trapping in the open in the in- 
country, but on the moors you may get 
very fair bags of snipe occasionally and 
woodcock (on the Tors) and teal and 
plover. Hares are preserved, as harriers 
hunt the moors. It is found that setters 
are preferable to pointers, and you want 


winding between woods of stunted oaks 
and full of numberless creeks.’”’ On a 
height commanding those creeks and 
woods stands Tregothnan, surrounded by 
grounds where camelias, rhododendrons, 
flowers and conifers flourish in rich 
profusion. The herds of deer are a 
feature of the park, and the rookery is 
of great extent. 

For centuries this lovely place has 
been the home of the Boscawens, who 
have always been marked by their love 
of country life and sport. At Tregothnan 
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the late Lord Falmouth maintained a To river anglers the Duchy make an 
splendid stud for half-breds, Gemma di appeal, the Tamar (which for a long 
Vergy, Honiton, and The Seneschal being distance divides Cornwall from Devon), 


OLD SOUTHGATE ARCH, LAUNCESTON 


specimens of the high-class stallions he the Camel, the Fal, the Fowey, the Loe, 
kept there. For its Devon cattle the and many other streams being for the 
estate is renowned no less than for its most part well stocked. From Bodmin 
Shropshire Downs sheep. you can fish for trout, sea trout, salmon 
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and peal in the Camel, and for sea trout, 
brown trout, and salmon in the Fowey, 
where the fish are small but good. 
Wadebridge is another excellent centre 
for the Camel, which near the town is 
joined by the Allen, a river that rises 
by the famous Delabode Stone Quarries. 
Helston is the best centre for the Loe, 
a river which eventually forms a wide 
lake, known as Loe Pool, perhaps the 
largest sheet of water in the county, 
and separated from the sea by a sand 
bar. This lake has a charming setting 


battles for life. Your reel will whiz round 
at lightning speed as the bass makes 
his first wild run, and you will find him 
a splendid fighter. The boatmen know 
the best deep sea marks for bass, but 
you can also fish from the shore. 
Around the Cornish coast, too, the 
pollock is a great sporting attraction. 
He ranges up to 16 lb., though of course 
that is an exceptional fish. Still, nearly 
all make a good struggle when hooked, 
their immediate expedient upon realising 
their situation being to dive straight to 


GOLF CLUB HOUSE, LELANT 


of trees, and the fly-fishing is excellent, 
trout being plentiful. There is also good 
trout fishing in the seventy-acre Tamar 
Lake, about seven miles from Bude. 

It is for its sea angling, however, that 
Cornwall is chiefly noteworthy. In its 
various bays sport with rod and line 
may be enjoyed which cannot be excelled 
elsewhere on the English coast. Mount’s 
Bay, for example, can give you a great 
time, with its bass, one of which, scaling 
perhaps as much as 101]b. will afford 
the angler no end of excitement as he 


the bottom. You then do not find it 
easy to start your fish from his lair, and 
when at last you get him into the boat 
you feel that you have well deserved 
success. Whiffing for mackerel under 
sail is another style practised round the 
Cornish coast, and the summer months 
are a good time for whiffing in a small 
rowing boat for pollock and bass, a red 
rubber bait being said to be particularly 
effective. Indeed, to do full justice to 
the angling possibilities of Cornwall 
a separate article would be required. 
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Many a family round the coast derives 
its livelihood from the fishing industry, 
and these Cornish fishermen are as tough 
a race as any to be found in Britain. 
Among the many “fishy stories told 
is one at the expense of the fishers 
of St. Ives, who long ago, it is said, 
were much distressed by the ravages 
of the hake among the mackerel, 
the latter an important part of the 
subsidence of these folk. To stop the 
misdeeds of the greedy hake the men 
of St. Ives caught the largest they could 
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“English Riviera’’ includes golfing 
among the many attractions, and with 
good reason, for there are some excellent 
courses on the Cornish coast where you 
can play all the year round, and always 
be sure of sound going and good lies. 
Nowadays perhaps its best known cour.e 
is Newquay, whose springy turf rests 
upon an old sea beach, so that within 
half-an-hour of the heaviest rains you 
find it dry underfoot. The natives 


claim that there is no finer situation in 
the world for a golf course than Newquay. 


DRIVING FROM THE I6TH TEE AT LELANT 


find, whipped him soundly with little 
rods to teach him better manners, and 
then put him back to tell his brothers 
what he had undergone. That, at any 
rate, is how the yarn runs, and it is said 
it would’not be wise to chaff the fishers of 
St. Ives about hake. 

Falmouth, Fowey, Padstow, and 
Penzance are the chief Cornish yachting 
harbours, the Royal Cornwall, the Royal 
Fowey, and the Falmouth Minima being 
among the well-established yachting 
clubs. 

In its 


invitations to visitors the 


Certainly the grand stretch of sand 
encircling Fistral Bay and the delightful 
view embracing the estuary of the 
Gannel, the moorland hills, and the bold 
headlands of Pentire, Towan, and 
Trevose, add to the attractiveness of the 
course, and help to make it a splendid 
place for a golfing holiday. 

Another fine seaside course is Mullion, 
open to the Atlantic breezes and com- 
manding glorious views of Mount’s Bay 
and the coast. Thanks to its sandy turf, 
the course is in good condition in all 
seasons. Not far distant is Poldhu, a 
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village which now finds its name widely centre of the town, and at Fowey and 
known by reason of its powerful Marconi Looe there are nine-hole courses. 

installation. At The Lizard there is a This is a lovely part of Cornwall, the 
sporting little golf course close to the valley scenery from Fowey to Lostwithiel 


ROCK CASTLE 


sea, most of the ground consisting of being something to treasure in memory. 
fieldsJwith natural bunkers. Falmouth Two of the accompanying illustrations 
possesses an eighteen-hole inland course give an idea of the beauty of this spot. 
on high undulating ground close to the In the Looe district an object of interest 
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is St. Keyne’s Well, which is said to 
share with St. Michael’s chair at the 
Mount the marvellous property of con- 
ferring domestic ascendency upon either 
husband or wife who, the first after 
marriage, can obtain a draught of water 
from the spring or be seated in the chair. 
You may remember Southey’s ballad 
regarding this well :— 
I hastened as soon as the wedding was o’er 
And left my good wife in the porch ; 


But i’ faith she had been far wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church ! 
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this course would be improved by the 
removal of some of its characteristic but 
too prominent hummocks, both through 
and on the green; the holes are short 
and tricky and place a premium upon 
local knowledge. Lelant boasts a 
separate course for ladies. 

On the northern coast the St. Enodoc 
Club has eighteen holes at Rock, twelve 
of which are arranged among the sand- 
hills with plenty of sporting sand hazards. 
The other holes are on more open 


LAND’S END 
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At St. Germans there are eighteen 
holes, a good dry course on the cliffs 
overlooking Whitesand Bay, from which 
the club takes its name. Bodmin and 
Launceston have short courses, the 
former being the home of the Royal’ 
Cornwall Golf Club. At Penzance the 
prettily-situated links now boast a full 
eighteen holes, whilst the Lelant links, 
about six miles from Penzance, form 
one of the best seaside courses in the 
west country. Mr. Bernard Darwin says 


ground, and the turf is excellent every- 


where. Visitors to Tintagel will find a 
good course along the coast. Here we 
are in the heart of Cornish legend 
and romance, the home of the stain- 
less King Arthur. From the links you 
see all that remains of the ancient 
castle perched aloft on the cliffs. There 
is a cliff course of nine holes at 
Boscastle, and the headquarters of the 
North Cornwall Club are at Bude, this 
being an undulating eighteen-hole course 
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over open downs and near the sea. The 
soil is sandy and the well-watered greens 
are always good. 

Those who are spending any time in 
the Duchy should not neglect to devote 
some of it to the Scilly Isles. The 
journey from Penzance is well repaid by 
the charm of this old-world archipelago. 
As you sail out of sight of the mainland 
you will no doubt think of that fair 
vanished land of Lyonesse, now far 
beneath the waves, of which only the 
Scilly Islesremain. First-rate sea-angling 
may be enjoyed round these islands, and 
the vigorous visitor will do his share of 
rock climbing. For the golfer there is a 
good course on St. Mary’s, where the 
stone walls have been faced and made 
into bunkers. 

One cannot write much in connection 
with Cornish cricket, though many of 
the local clubs possess plenty of talent 
in bowling and batting. The first time 
a first-class team ever visited the Duchy 
was about sixty-six years ago, when the 
All-England Eleven played at Redruth. 
George Parr scored 101 in that match. 


Hayward and Richard Daft opened the 
batting and the former was struck on 
the head with the ball, which, going 
straight into the air, was caught by the 


wicketkeeper, who had the coolness 
to ask “‘ How’s that ?’’ — much to 
Hayward’s disgust. The Cornish batting 
was not very formidable in those days, 
for in the first innings of the home 
twenty-two J. Jackson took ten wickets 
for one run, and in their second innings 
Hayward took ten for nine runs. 
Cornwall has produced some fine 
Rugby footballers, and when the brilliant 
South African team visited us in 1906 
they found that a Cornishman, E. J. 
Jackett, was the best back in the 
country. I well remember the splendid 
game he played for England against the 
South Africans at the Crystal Palace, 
when each side scored one try. In the 
same season Cornwall gave the South 
Africans a very hard game. T. Wedge, 
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R. Jackett, and J. G. Milton are among 
the Cornishmen who have gained Inter- 
national honours. The Duchy has 
supplied Devonport Albion with some 
of their best men. The Camborne School 
of Mines usually has a good “ rugger”’ 
fifteen, and Redruth, St. Ives, Hayle, 
and Camborne are strongholds of the 
game. In the season before the war 
Cornwall appeared in the semi-final 
round of the Rugby Union County 
Championship, being then defeated by 
the Midland Counties at Leicester. 

In wrestling Cornishmen and 
Devonians have a style of their own. 
The combatants wrestle in strong linen 
loose jackets reaching to the hips and 
tied in front by linen strings. To catch 
hold above the waist or by any portion 
of the jacket is the rule, and some 
amazing throws are brought off when a 
proper grip has been secured by a 
powerful and expert wrestler. The usual 
throws are known as the flying mare, 
the inside lock forward, and the inside 
lock backward. 

One of the oldest of Cornish games is 
that of hurling with the silver ball, which 
is now confined to the two parishes of 
St. Columb Major and Minor, and is 
played every year upon the sands at 
Newquay, as many as 400 people some- 
times taking part. The ball, covered 
with an outer jacket of silver, weighs 
ten ounces, is rather smaller than a 


cricket ball, and is inscribed :— 
St. Columb Major and Minor, 
Do your best ; 
In one of your parishes 
I must rest. 


The ball is thrown from hand to hand, 
its possessor being subject to the Cornish 
rule of ‘‘ catch your man and throw him, 
or be thrown,” and the side whose 
representative is first to touch the goal 
with the ball in his hand is proclaimed 
the winner. 

Excepting where otherwise acknow- 
ledged, the photographs illustrating this 
article are reproduced by courtesy of 
the Great Western Railway Company. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SOME members of our club were rather 
sorry when old Wolff was sentenced by 
the military tribunal to imprisonment, 
or something of the sort, for life; yet 
he was lucky to escape capital punish- 
ment. The greater number, including 
Simpson, especially rejoiced: I don’t 
know whether I was glad or whether I 
was sorry, perhaps both and _ neither. 
You see I am the secretary of the club, 
The Blackfleet Golf Club, and secretaries 
are supposed to be neuter. Until the 
war began old Wolff was quite the 
feature of our jolly little club and some 
believed that he was the founder, and 
that Jones who had bought the lard 
and apparently found the money and 
incorporated the company which ran 


the club with profit was merely nominee 


of ‘‘ The Mongrel,” for we called him— 
not Jones—‘‘ The Mongrel.” 

Old Wolff was proud of his miscel- 
laneous ancestry: according to the tale 
which he told us—a little too often— 
his great grandfather was a Prussian 
who emigrated to America and married 
a Spaniard; his grandfather wedded a 
French woman and his mother was Irish, 
whilst his wife, Freda, was said to be a 
Swede. It was popularly believed that 
she was German and universally admitted 
that she was a terror: even old Wolff 
never denied that. 

A waspish, vinegary, narrow-chested 
woman with a tongue as rough as a 
tiger’s, but a jolly good housewife. Her 
husband was quite a remarkable man. 
You would have noticed him, even on a 
desert island, if | may quote a phrase 
of Jones. our club jester. A big square 
head, without a hair on it, blazing eyes, 
a huge bristly moustache, twisted up 
like the Kaiser’s, and the body of a 
bull ; his arms were terrifying and ran 
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straight into a vast pair of hands. Jones 
had a story to the effect that when “the 
Mongrel’ once went to buy some gloves 
at Gamage’s they referred him to a 
theatrical costumier’s who supplied him 
with a pair intended for the giant in the 
Drury Lane pantomime. A merry old 
dog, about sixty-five, who had travelled 
all over the world before he settled down 
in England, and had an inexhaustible 
stock of stories all rather Rabelaisian, 
which shocked and delighted most 
members of the club. 

Old Wolff's golf nearly broke the heart 
of our handicap committee, and caused 
several resignations. In accordance with 
our rules he produced three cards: one 
was a hundred and fifteen, the next was 
seventy-seven (which is two below our 
bogey), and the third was ninety-one. 
They gave him thirteen and this was 
absurd, for he rarely played at anything 
like that figure. On most days he was 
over the century, and every now and 
then, about once a month, he was scratch 
or a good deal better. 

The old boy held our two established 
amateur records:—a hundred and twenty- 
seven—no doubt there were worse though 
not actually recorded—and sixty-one 
net. It was with the latter figure that 
he won the Captain’s cup in 1914. His 
hitting was terrific, also as a rule madly 
erratic. 

What a sight on the tee! A sixteen- 
stone man with very little fat about him, 
swaying a kind of weaver’s beam held 
in huge hands with wristless arms, 
swaying faster and faster working himself 
up into a kind of Berseker fury, and 
uttering strange grunts till at last a 
terrific crash and the ball hurtled off 
generally to long on or to long off, 
occasionally to square leg or cover point, 
and sometimes quite straight. He rarely 
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foozled; as a rule he hit an immense 
distance. Once I marked for him in a 
competition and put down bits of paper 
at our eighth hole, which is rather like 


that jolly dog-leg hole at Burnham in © 


Somerset, the fourth. Afterwards we 
measured the distances from shot to 
shot : it took him seven to get on the 
green; absolute zig-zagging ; the first 
sliced far enough to make him further 
from the pin than when he started. The 
total distance covered by the seven 
shots was thirteen hundred yards! 

On the green one saw quite another 
man, a sort of subdued, docile elephant, 
using a very light Tait’s putting cleek 
which he had filed down very thin. Oh, 
the irritating trouble which he took over 
his putts, taking a line from this side 
and that side, and from the back of the 
hole, and lying on the ground to get a 
better view, and then holing out at 
immense distances, or laying himself 
dead with exasperating monotony. How- 
ever, I must get on with my story. 

When the war broke out a difficult 
question arose. Old Wolff had been 
naturalised and was apparently American 
of origin. In the ordinary course of 
affairs he would have been elected our 
captain, but Simpson got up a cabal 
against him. 

Simpson was our crack player, a plus 
four, though he did not play on Sundays, 
being a hard-shell Baptist. He disliked 
the old man’s naughty stories and hated 
the story-teller, and old Wolff did not 
like him. 

There was a painful episode at the 
Easter meeting, 1914. Simpson, captain 
for the year, had given the cup, and to 
his intense annoyance old Wolff won it. 
He was right on his game, and for a final 
round actually did the sixty-one net 
record which for a man with a thirteen 
handicap was absolutely grotesque. Also 
he won the putting competition which 
everybody anticipated excepting Simpson, 
who was second. There was quite a 
crowd, including a number of outsiders, 
who had heard of the affair, when Simpson 
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presented the cup—a very large, slewy- 
looking bit of silver. I noticed that it 
seemed very light for its size. 

The Captain made a speech, which 
to the general crowd sounded very 
courteous, but it was full of veiled 
sarcasms, as the committee and old 
Wolff knew. The winner’s eyes flashed 
at times, I do not know of any other 
phrase; but he took the thing in his 
huge paws, spoke in broken words of 
his pleasure and emotion, and squash ! 
the immense hands closed and flattened 
out the cup like a pancake. There was 
an awful silence! At last somebody 
tittered, then promptly came a great 
roar of laughter from every one except 
Simpson, who grew redder than a healthy 
sunset. He turned white when Wolff 
apologised for pressing too heavily on 
such a beautiful, delicate work of art. 

Simpson’s cabal against Wolff’s election 
was a failure. No doubt his name was 
German, but so are some indisputably 
English names, and even Simpson could 
not show that his origin was not 


American, so the old boy was elected 


captain and gave us, the Committee, a 
dinner in honour of the affair at his 
house which rendered us torpid for a 
week, a Gargantuan spread, magnifi- 
cently cooked, under the auspices of the 
ferocious Freda, with all sorts of superb 
wines, and cigars, of splendid quality, 
as long as a putter. Shortly after he 
presented a Captain’s cup as big as a 
soup tureen and so thick that Jones 
offered to bet Simpson a ball that he 
couldn’t dent it with a niblick. Jones 
is our wag, but he cannot play golf any 
better than a penguin, though he’s quite 
a good sort. 

Things went on quite smoothly for a 
long time. Old Wolff was a model 
captain. He got the elder caddies to 
enlist and two of the green men also; he 
worked like a nigger with his own hands 
in place of the green men and took to 
carrying his own clubs, protesting that 
we ought to economise, though as a 
result he lost so many bails that Jones 
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used to declare that the outskirts of the 
pretty looked like a mushroom field 
after the Captain had passed by. 

Blackfleet was one of the earliest 
places honoured with a munitions 
factory. Hordes of men came down 
from London and disturbed the sacred 
stinking mud of the sluggish stream 
called the Fleet. They deepened it, 
made it comparatively narrow and 
shored up the banks till the vague 
irregular ooze of sluggish water which 
drained the marsh swamps _ inland 
became a decent-looking sort of barge- 
bearing canal for five miles up from 
the sea. 

Other hordes of men erected corrugated 
iron buildings with a vertiginous rapidity 
at the village of Worrow, which is five 
miles from Blackfleet and about a mile 
due west of our ninth hole. Then the 
men put up wooden huts and the 
Blackfleet tradesmen put up their prices. 
A siding was made to the railway, masses 
of machinery encumbered the sidings and 
were disgorged into the new buildings. 

Soon further hordes of human beings 
came down, male and female, and they 
filled and over filled the cottages at 
Worrow and the wooden huts; and the 
burghers of Blackfleet—I don’t know 
that they were really burghers, but it 
sounds the right sort of word—would 
not let their womenfolk out of doors 
after dark. 

‘mn the end the peaceful village of 
Worrow night and day was a Cyclopean 
clang and clamour, and the noise, so 
Simpson said, rendered it impossible for 
him to putt accurately. 

What a transformation! Nobody 
would have recognised Worrow or Black- 
fleet. The cottagers and tradesmen 
grew indecently and arrogantly rich, and 
but for the severe regulations of the 
authorities, the publicans and beerhouse 
keepers would have become millionaires. 
We all admired the transformation very 
much except Colonel Townsend, who 
had a shoot and received very unfavour- 
able reports from his gamekeepers about 


big gangs of poachers; and poor old 
Jones, who was disgusted when he 
discovered that his ten-acre fishing pond 
had been dynamited one night by some 
fervently patriotic munition workers 
who had carried off cart loads of stunned 
fish. 

Nobody was so ardent in praise of 
the famous Minister of Munitions as our 
popular sixteen-stone Captain. Old 
Wolff was prodigiously keen about the 
munition works and used to pay frequent 
visits to the factory and give advice, 
which was invariably disregarded, and 
get in everybody’s way, and talk to all 
the officers and officials till they were 
weary of him; and his phrase “ we 
English "’ was used so often as to become 
a kind of jest for miles around. 

On the day when work actually began 
in the factory he gave a tremendous 
banquet at the “‘ One-Eyed Bull,” which 
is memorable in the modern history of 
Blackfleet. Our. two newspapers, to 
whom by some amazing oversight no 
invitation was sent, described the affair 
as a “disgusting debauch” and a 
“scandalous carnival’? but the old 
boy’s popularity increased enormously. 


CHAPTER II. 


Of course our golf club had a difficult 
season. Although Blackfleet is not a 
“fashionable east coast resort’ we 
always take a lot of money during late 
summer and early autumn in visitors’ 
green fees, and the salary of our pro. 
is based on the assumption that he will 
sell a lot of balls and clubs to strangers : 
like every other club pro. that I have 
ever come across, he is considered, 
locally, to make better clubs than 
anybody else in Great Britain. 

Naturally we had no Easter meeting 
and that made a lot of difference, and 
since we were on the east coast, visitors 
stayed away for fear of Zeppelins, though 
we assured them quite truly that in this 
respect London is not half as safe as the 
one-horse sea coast towns. It was in 
August, just after the pro. had struck 
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for a rise in salary, that Simpson came 
to me, looking very mysterious. 

“Old Wolff,’ he said, “has paid 
several visits to London lately.”’ 

“Why shouldn’t he ?”’ I replied. 

And he answered very gravely, ‘“ Why 
should he ? ”’ 

It was very difficult to argue, because 
I knew no reason why he should and 
Simpson had none why he shouldn't, 
but he spoke very earnestly, asserting 
that the visits were most suspicious, 
though he was unable to say of what. 
I pooh-poohed the matter and said that 
he was patriot mad. 

Certainly he was rabid about the 
Germans and Austrians, naturalised or 
not, and I think would have liked to see 
an extinction of all Central Power 
foreigners irrespective of age or sex. 
Quite a good sort Simpson—in his way— 
but he always overdid things. He 
thought it was patriotic to economise, 
so he ate enough of the club lunch, one 
and ninepence a head all in, to stoke 
him for the whole twenty-four hours ; 
and he said he would have dropped golf, 
but his liver needed exercise and golf 
was cheaper than doctors, for he had 
given up caddies, and had an uncle in 
the trade who supplied him with golf 
balls for next to nothing. A week later 
Simpson came to me looking even more 
mysterious. 

“What’s up?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t like the way old Wolff goes 
about the course with a big bag which 
he says contains grass seed and a tool— 
I don’t know its name—for digging up 
clover. Why should he?” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 
answer, “he’s the captain.” 

“Captains don’t do such things; did 
you ever know one who did ? ”’ 

That question settled me, but I still 
felt that Simpson was a bit mad. 

A few days afterwards Simpson 
attacked me triumphantly. I ought to 
have mentioned that he is a member of 
the Rural! District Council, where he votes 
on the other side about every question. 


was my 
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“Look at that,” he said. 

I read a report, very badly type- 
written by our special constable, Mr. 
Blockley, the house agent’s new partner. 
The night before, at eleven o’clock, the 
wind steady and in the north-east, and 
it being a day after the new moon, he 
was on his rounds and near Bullfinch 
Lane when he suddenly saw a tremendous 
big light looking like a pillar of flame 
a-blazing on what he imagined to be 
the links: it seemed to him very high, 
as high as a house and exceedingly fierce. 
He hastened towards it, but the night 
being dark he tripped over something 
which he thinks was barbed wire from 
the tear on his clothes, after he had 
crossed the field where Father Wallup’s 
bull is kept in the daytime. Finding 
that his ankle was sprained and noticing 
that the flame was dwindling down, he 
began to limp home. 

At this moment he heard a sound in 
the air, which he knew was caused by 
an aeroplane : it was coming from across 
the sea and grew louder and louder, and 
at last passed over his head, going in 
the direction of the flame. When the 
light disappeared the thing turned and 
flew back again over the still waters. 

“What do you think of that ?”’ said 
Simpson, “and how about old Wolff 
now?” 

“Well, you do jump! 
Wolff ?”’ I answered. 
get the report?” 

“Tam Secretary of the Watch 
Committee ; he sent it to me; I got 
it at my house and went and told him 
to hold his tongue whilst I investigated. 
Now come along with me.” 

“What for?” 

“ To investigate.” 

“ Investigate what ? ” 

“Why, the links of course ; 
where the flame was.” 

I thought that Simpson was a bit too 
mad, but of course I went with him. 

On our links we have some shelters 
of which we are a bit proud, put up, 
of course, as a refuge for golfers during 
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sudden showers, one at every third hole ; 
not the ordinary plain wood things with 
corrugated iron roofs, but rather smart, 
rustic timber affairs. When we came 
near to the sixth hole Simpson said, 
“Ha, ha!” like the man in the play. 
I looked towards the place where the 
shelter ought to be, and my eyes nearly 
fell out of my head, for I could see no 
shelter. Then we rushed to the place, 
which was absurd, for it could not run 
away, and Simpson put his foot in a 
rabbit-hole which caused him to fall 
and hurt his arm and use language 
unbecoming in a_hard-shell Baptist, 
though not actually blasphemous. There 
was just the place where the shelter had 
been, and the grass was all burnt making 
a big black stain, and the ground was 
caked and cracked. 

“What did I tell you!’ said Simpson 
triumphantly. ‘I always suspected old 
Wolff.”’ 

“Why should it be old Wolff?” I 
asked. 

“Why shouldn't it ?”’ he replied. 

And we argued quite inconclusively 
till we got back to the club house, where 
we promptly held an impromptu com- 
mittee meeting during which old Wolff 
appeared looking as bright and perky as 
a thrush which has just found a fat worm. 

“ Hallo, you chaps,” he shouted, as 
soon as his bullet head got through the 
door. ‘‘Some beastly blighters have 
gone and burned the shelter at the sixth 
green, what do you think of that ?”’ 

There was quite a long silence. 

“T always expected something of the 
sort,’ said the old boy. You know 
those munition workers walk about the 
links and use the shelters o’ nights and 
sit in them and smoke, and I daresay 
drink and make love in there as well. 
I guess they left some matches or paper 
lighted and set fire to the shelter : those 
nicely varnished wooden things would 
burn like tinder in this weather. I shall 
go to the director of the factory and 
speak to him to get that sort of thing 
stopped.” 


“But would they go out on such a 
dark night ?”’ asked Webster, our local 
solicitor, a fellow who weighed almost 
as much as the Captain, but it was 
mostly fat. 

“All of us,” said old Wolff with a 
wicked wink, “used to choose the 
darkest nights for walking out with our 
girls when we were young, didn’t we, 
Simpson ? ” 

Simpson snorted with wrath at the 
insinuation, then to my astonishment 
he replied : 

“There seems to be a great deal in 
what our honourable Captain says, and 
I move that he be appointed as a 
deputation to the director of the factory.” 

We passed the resolution immediately. 

“Well,” said old Wolff, “I’ve just 
time to go, for I’ve got to pay a visit to 
London to-day. Ta-ta, boys.” 

And off he went. 

There were four of us at the meeting, 
Simpson and Jones, our club wag, 
Webster and myself. Simpson swore us 
to secrecy as to the report which he said 
that he could suppress. He pointed out 
that flames burn upward and if some one 
had lighted the shelter by accident the 
ground would not be black and caked 
hard; also that the munition workers 
did not fly aeroplanes when they went 
their walks abroad at night. 

We felt that there really was some- 
thing in what Simpson had said and 
authorised him to act as a kind of sleuth 
hound, and then we adjourned the 
meeting till the following day. 

Simpson invited me to assist him and 
then expounded his theory, which was 
that our dear Captain had arranged with 
the Germans for the destruction by 
bombs of the new munition factory. 
Blackfleet was an inconspicuous little 
place which it would not be very easy 
for an air-craft to locate, but of course 
given its bearings plus the fact that 
the factory was exactly a mile due west 
of the ninth hole, a Zeppelin might hope 
for success if guided by a big flame. 
The aeroplane had evidently come over 
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by arrangement on a reconnoitring ex- 
pedition which had clearly been a 
success, and presumably old Wolff had 
gone to communicate by some mysterious 
channel with Germany the news that the 
Taube had come to the right place. 

“Tf my theories are correct,” said 
Simpson, “we shall find that prepara- 
tions have been made at or near the 
ninth hole shelter for a bonfire.”” We got 
the remaining green men out of the 
way, proceeded to investigate and found 
nothing, though we dug and tested the 
ground all round the spot. We tried 
the other shelters and also drew a blank. 

Simpson was very disgusted and rather 
peevish, but, of course, he had an 
explanation: he is one of those fellows 
who have an explanation for everything, 
even the excess profits tax and bi- 
metallism, and things like that. His 
view was that Wolff’s message could not 
get through to Germany for at least a 
couple of days, so that not less than four 
nights would intervene between the visit 
of the aeroplane and the Zeppelin attack. 
That would make the night Tuesday, the 
fifth after the new moon and still quite 
dark, so he felt certain that if the 
wind on the night was in the east or 
the north-east we should have a visit. 

Of course Wolff would not tamper 
with the shelter much in advance. 

The east-wind theory, which I daresay 
he stole from a halfpenny paper, was 
that there would only be raids when the 
wind was in a quarter lying within the 
range of the German meteorological 
observations. 

Three days later Simpson, who had 
done a great deal of sleuth-hounding 
with the aid of a telescope, bequeathed 
to him by an uncle with a cork leg once 
in the Royal Navy, called an informal 
committee meeting shortly after lunch. 
He got the Captain out of the way rather 
artfully ; the old man was extremely fond 
of a bet on a small scale, so Simpson in- 
duced Jones’s son, a nice young fellow who 
plays golf almost as badly as his father 
to talk a bit wildly at lunch and at last 
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to offer to bet the Captain a ball that 
he could beat him playing level. Of 
course old Wolff jumped at this. We 
had our meeting in my little room with 
the doors and windows closed, though 
it was awfully hot. 

“Gentlemen,” said Simpson, with a 
tremendous air of importance, “ to- 
night’s the night.” 

“Don’t be melodramatic, old chap,” 
interrupted Jones, and we all giggled, 
that’s to say Jones, Webster and myself. 

Simpson scowled terrifically, he has 
rather good eyebrows for scowling. 
“Stop your silly chatter, Jones,” he 
said, savagely, “and listen like a man, 
if you can. This morning at four thirty- 
five o’clock Wilhelm Wolff, doubtless I 
ought to say Herr Wilhelm Wolff, came 
out of his house carrying a spade with 
a big sack on his back. He hastened 
furtively to the ninth tee, which as you 
all are aware is only a quarter-of-a-mile 
from his house, ‘“ The Laurels,” he 
entered the shelter and remained there 
about half-an-hour, then returned home. 
A few minutes later he emerged again 
with the same sack on his back, and 
after looking about cautiously to see 
whether he was observed went once 
more to the shelter and stayed there a 
shorter time. Afterwards he walked 
back home. At eight o’clock he went 
for his morning bathe; as soon as he 
was in the water I hastened to the 
shelter. 

“How do you know all this?” 
interrupted Webster. 

“You are all acquainted with the 
water mill which stands near the 
thirteenth green and is used for draining 
that part of the marsh ?”’ 

We nodded. 

“T was sitting in the room on the top 
with my telescope. As soon as I got to 
the shelter I found that my suspicions 
were correct. The turf in front of it, 
when closely examined, showed that it 
had been cut in a large square patch, 
though the grass had been carefully 
brushed over the spade marks. I probed 
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through with an old table knife that I 
had taken with me and time after time 
the knife hit against something clearly 
metallic. It is quite certain that old 
Wolff has hidden some petrol cans there 
and to-night at a suitable time he will 
deluge our pretty shelter and set light 
to it as a beacon to the wicked Germans.” 

“Good old Simpson!” said Jones 
enthusiastically. 

“‘ The work had been done very neatly. 
Of course he had been practising for the 
job when he pretended to be helping the 
green men to make the new bunkers. 

At this we all said “Ah!” very 
gravely. 

“Still some scraps of the earth, very 
small, that he had displaced were lying 
about ; of course he had carried away 
the bulk of it in the sack.”’ 

Naturally we wanted to rush off and 
look at the shelter, but had to agree to 
do nothing of the sort, for Simpson did 
not mean to run any risk of frightening 
the enemy : he wanted not only to catch 
him red-handed but also to cause the 
Zeppelin to come close into the shore 
looking for the light so that the aero- 
planes at Wingford might have a chance 
of attacking it. He had a plan nicely 
cut and dried. 

It would be dark enough for old 
Wolff’s purpose at about nine o’clock ; 
the four of us shortly before that time 
carrying ropes and electric torches which 
Simpson had bought at his own expense, 
an extravagance which staggered us, 
would lie hidden in the little spinney 
about thirty yards from the shelter, 
which gets filled with golf balls when 
there is a strong wind from the east. 
Miggs, the caddie, who has lost an upper 
front tooth and can whistle in a way of 
which all the other caddies are jealous, 
was to lie in the ditch outside “ The 
Laurels’ and whistle as soon as the 
Captain came out. This would be a 
warning to us and also to another boy, 
young Harris, who was to lie in the road 
two hundred yards from the police 
station, to which he would give notice 
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so that they could telephone through to 
the aerodrome and then the aeroplane 
men would get ready. 

Jones wanted to take a revolver with 
him, but none of us liked the idea of 
any shooting in the dark, which is tricky 
work. Moreover, we felt that four 
Britons were quite a match for one 
German, particularly if we took him by 
surprise. Two hours later old Wolff 
turned up smiling, jovial, jolly; of 
course he had won young Jones’s half- 
crown and wanted to stand drinks to 
everybody, but none of us four accepted, 
though I never before saw Simpson 
refuse a drink. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was not a very pleasant evening. 
The day had been hot, with a stiffish 
easterly breeze, but it was cruelly cold 
when the sun went down. Luckily 
Webster and Jones had both brought 
flasks of brandy, and so with a nip now 
and then we kept ourselves going from 
nine o'clock, when we assembled in the 
little spinney, all wearing lawn tennis 
shoes, to a quarter-past, then haif-past, 
then a quarter to ten. Nothing happened 
and we began to wonder whether 
Simpson had found a mare’s nest. It 
was almost ten when we heard a whistle, 
and all four said “ Miggs!” in one 
breath. A few minutes later we saw 
the burly form of the German silhouetted 
in the darkness on the little sandhill near 
the shelter. He too apparently was 
wearing lawn tennis shoes. 

“When I say ‘now,’” 
Simpson, “we all rush on him.” He 
had already said this about twenty 
times. 

Holding our breath we watched the 
old man come up to the shelter carrying 
with him a spade. A moment later there 
was a fairly bright light; he too had 
brought an electric torch. Wilkins, the 
ironmonger, had done quite a big stroke 
of business. We waited in silence, queer 
thoughts in my mind and much sup- 
pressed excitement; for I had seen 
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deadly incidents when I was in the 
Service on the Indian Frontier and also 
in the Boer War—that’s where I lost 
my left arm, and why I am only a club 
secretary and not doing my little bit 
at the front with the other boys, or lying 
under the turf with some of the best. 

At last, after what seemed interminable 
delay, Simpson whispered “ now,’ and 
with a wild shout we all dashed forward, 
switching on our torches as we ran. 
Simpson got in first; probably he 
started before he gave the signal. We 
heard the old man grunt and then there 
was a scream of pain, for he had hit at 
Simpson with the spade and caught him 
on the right arm, luckily not a clean 
blow, but still the doctor says that he 
will never play golf again. 

Simpson pluckily grabbed the spade 
handle with his left hand. I stooped, 
caught hold of old Wolff's leg and pulled 
him down. Then Webster with great 
presence of mind sat plump on his 
stomach. A man of substance, Webster, 
sixteen stone of substance. Wolff hit 
him two terrific thumps, one with each 


fist, then I got hold of his right arm 
and sat on his head whilst Webster 


managed to grab his left arm. The 
German struggled tremendously, but 
sixteen stone on one’s stomach is a great 
handicap. 

Jones’s talents as a fisherman came in ; 
he made a slip knot round one leg with 
a bit of rope and drew it tight and knelt 
on it, getting some heavy kicks from 
the other foot fortunately shod only 
with a lawn tennis shoe. He stuck to 
his job bravely and got a noose round 
Wolff’s left leg, drew it up tight to the 
other and bound them firmly together. 
Then he performed a similar operation 
on his two arms tying up his knots 
cruelly tight and cutting into the skin. 
After this Webster and I got up and 
Wolff began swearing. 

I have heard some fine swearing in 
my life in one tongue and another, but 
nothing like it, nothing so full, rich, 
picturesque, polyglottish. 
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“Put out the torches,’ groaned 
Simpson, “or they may show enough 
light to guide the Zepp,” and we did; 
but we had seen already the kind of 
grave dug by the scoundrel, and the 
petrol cans. 

“T should think,” he continued, “‘ you 
boys can take the beastly Hun to the 
police station. Loosen his legs a bit 
so that he is merely hobbled, then he 
can walk, and slog him on the head 
with the spade if he is nasty, and do it 
hard for my sake. But first, there is 
one thing He knelt down by our 
victim, fumbled about and took his 
watch to the chain of which was attached 
his latch key. ‘Bind a couple of 
handkerchiefs tight round his mouth so 
that he can’t give a warning to his wife 
when we go by ‘ The Laurels,’ and if he 
tries to make a sound hit him hard on 
the head with the spade, hit him with 
the edge if you love me.” 

Jones loosened the rope connecting 
old Wolff’s feet, so as to enable him to 
walk—with some difficulty. Then he 
took another rope and bound it tightly 
round his arms above the elbows. We 
lifted him up. Webster, who had done 
some first-aid work, examined Simpson’s 
arm: there was rather a nasty cut, and 
worse than that, a bad compound 
fracture. He improvised a kind of 
tourniquet and gave him some brandy. 
Then we set off for the police station, 
Simpson groaning from time to time, but 
obviously jubilant all the same. When 
we had got about half-way he stopped 
suddenly and said, “ Listen!” 

We did. 

Coming down the wind was the 
whirring sound of an air craft. 

“The invading Hun,’ cried our success- 
ful sleuth hound. The noise increased very 
rapidly, for the machine was flying witb 
a sharp breeze. We gazed up eagerly 
at the sky but saw nothing, for it was 
an intensely dark night. The noise came 
right over us and then remained almost 
stationary. Suddenly in the far distance 
coming from the south-east we heard 
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the noise of several aeroplanes. Almost 
at the same moment all of us called out 
“Oh!” like people at a_ fireworks 
display when a rocket goes up. For a 
great shaft of light rose from the beach— 
we did not know that the Wingford 
people had sent a searchlight. High up 
above us, moving in a big circle, was 
the immense Zeppelin, looking like a 
huge silver cigar. 

At the moment when the light struck 
it the ship’s nose was pointed inland ; 
it swung round quickly. Oh! how we 
wished our people had some guns, big 
guns. Then the enemy fled across the 
sea, followed for a while by the light, 
but as the whirr of it grew fainter, the 
sound of the coming aeroplanes became 
louder and louder. We never saw them, 
but after a minute or so firing began, 
loud at first, gradually weaker and 
weaker. 

I happened to put my hand on old 
Wolff's shoulder; he was trembling 


with emotion, I believe actually sobbing, 


but he couldn’t make any noise through 
the gag. 

Poor old devil! think of his feelings, 
with: the knowledge that he might get 
hanged or shot for the job, and that his 
pretty scheme was a total failure ! 

We marched him down to the police 
station where we found some officers 
who had come from Wingford; they 
took him in charge, saying that 1t was 
their job, notwithstanding the protests 
of the police. Simpson handed to the 
Colonel the latch key, and he and 
another man trotted off to ‘“ The 
Laurels’ and returned in a quarter of 
an hour with Freda, Wolff's shrewish 
wife, whose language was priceless, and 
her old German maid and German cook 


and the chauffeur. The officers locked 
them all up and _ stationed military 
guards round the place. 

The four of us, of course, were called 
as witnesses before the court martial, 
but I must not say what passed at the 
trial, which was private, except that 
Simpson was warmly complimented and 
thanked. One thing came out which I 
I might mention. 

It appeared that all preparations had 
been made at “The Laurels” for a 
bolt ; everything portable of value had 
been packed, and old Wolff when in 
London had sold the furniture. We were 
informed that documents were found in 
his luggage of considerable value to the 
military authorities. 

After all most of us except Simpson 
had a sneaking kind of sorrow for old 
Wolff now doing a life stretch instead 
of enjoying the golf of which he was so 
fond. Rather a queer case, too, since 
it cannot have been money that tempted 
him to undertake the job, for he was 
quite a rich man, and yet the quantity 
of German blood in his veins was highly 
adulterated if his stories about his origin 
were true, and there was no reason to 
doubt them. So we were forced to 
admit that Simpson was correct in his 
view, “‘ Once a Hun, always a Hun.” 

By-the-bye, the Club sold the Captain’s 
cup which Wolff had presented and it 
fetched thirty pounds, which we sent to 
the Red Cross. Whether the aeroplanes 
damaged the Zeppelin is uncertain. 
They claimed several hits, but admitted 
that they lost sight of it in the clouds. 
However, a day later, the Dutch reported 
the flight of a Zeppelin in a badly 
damaged condition over one of their 
islands. 


Sr 


HAWKS AND THE GAMEKEEPER 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With illustrations from photographs taken by the author 


THOsE who have charge of game are 
naturally anxious to ward off danger 
from the young birds, and _ therefore 
keep the “vermin”? down as much 


as possible, hawks being generally a 
prominent feature of the gibbets where 


the trophies are displayed. The average 
keeper does not discriminate between the 
different species, a hawk is a hawk, and 
the innocent kinds suffer with the guilty. 
Those usually seen on the gibbet are the 
Sparrow Hawk and Kestrel. In the 
southern counties the beautiful Hobby 
may sometimes share their fate, and 
in the moorland districts there is the 
little Merlin, and also that handsome 
bird, often viewed with suspicion by 
game preservers, the Buzzard. Among 
the hills and on the sea-coast the 
Peregrine is to be met with, but that 
magnificent falcon is far from the 
commonest of its tribe. The most 
plentiful are certainly the Sparrow Hawk 
and the Kestrel, for they are found 
throughout the country. They are often 
confused by those who do not study 
birds, but are really quite unalike. The 
Sparrow Hawk, which is the bigger, is 
one of the short-winged hawks, 1.e., its 
wings when folded only reach half-way 
down the tail; in the case of the true 
falcons they almost touch the tip. The 


Kestrel is in fact a miniature falcon; it 
has the large dark eye, long wings, and 
short legs of the type. It has, too, a 
quiet, peaceful expression, very different 
from that of the Sparrow Hawk, which 
with its yellow eyes is particularly fierce- 
looking. 

Considerable confusion is caused in 
the “lay’’ mind by the difference in 
size between the sexes. In all hawks the 
female is the bigger bird, and sometimes 
the difference is surprising. The male 
Sparrow Hawk, the “ musket” as 
falconers term him, is hardly half the 
size of the hen. The male Kestrel is 
also small. In his adult dress he has 
a reddish back with brown markings, 
a slatey-grey tail tipped with black, 
becoming blue by contrast with the 
brown, the colour scheme being com- 
pleted by his deep yellow feet and the 
yellow base of his beak. For the first 
year of his life the cock wears a more 
subdued dress, his tail being brown 
barred with dark bands like the rest of 
his plumage, and the hen never blossoms 
out into the gay tints of her mate. 

The Sparrow Hawk’s plumage does not 
alter much, and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the eyess from the adult, nor 
is there a great deal of difference, save 
size, between the sexes. This is so 
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pronounced that people sometimes 
think them different kinds of birds. 
From the keeper’s point of view they 
might almost be regarded as_ such, 
for the little cock is too small to 
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pleased to get the chance of doing so. 
I am afraid—I say “ afraid’ because I 
am a great admirer of all hawks—that 
the keeper has every justification for 
his enmity towards the Sparrow Hawk 


A FEMALE SPARROW HAWK 


interfere with any but the youngest ot 
partridge and pheasant chicks, though 
his mate, by reason of her superior size, 
is quite equal to killing fairly big birds, 
and there can be no doubt that when she 
has a family to support she is only too 


I have seen a female swoop down into 
the rearing field and bear off a young 
pheasant, and she repeated the crime 
daily until her career was cut short by 
a charge of shot. Another hawk devoted 
her attention to some chickens, and took 
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several, but I knew where her nest was, 
and when her young ones were removed 
she left the poultry and the pheasants 
in peace. When the nest was reached 
(it was in the middle of a wood in a 
very tall oak tree) additional evidence 
was found, for there were the remains 


gamekeeper, whose bread and cheese 
depends on having a good “show of 
birds,” I should slay every hawk that 
came within range of my gun! It is 
easy enough to shoot a pair of Sparrow 
Hawks when you know where their nest 
is. You only have to wait beneath the 


A MALE KESTREL IN HIS FIRST YEAR’S PLUMAGE 


of a chicken and a young pheasant on 


the nest. But I must add that for one 
pheasant chick found in a hawk’s nest I 
have seen dozens of blackbirds and 
thrushes, and the Sparrow Hawk should 
have the credit of considerably 
benefiting the much harassed fruit 
grower. But, were I in the place of a 


tree, and one of them will soon come 
swinging through the branches, then the 
report of a gun, and that is an end to 
one of the finest birds of the wood. 
The Sparrow Hawk is really a bird of 
the woodland districts, it loves the 
shelter of the trees, and to dash out 
at unsuspecting birds, striking one 


- 
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down before it is even aware that 
danger is near. It generally builds its 
nest in the heart of the coverts, choosing 
a convenient position in the fork of 
one of the stout upper branches of 
a tall tree. There are exceptions to 
all rules, and I have heard of Sparrow 
Hawk’s nests quite low down, but all 
I have met with have been at a height. 
The nest is a large structure of sticks 
and twigs, the bird sometimes using an 
old squirrel’s drev, or some other nest, 
as a foundation for it, but more often 
building it entirely herself. Beginning 
her task as a rule in May, she has it 
completed by the end of the month, 
and is soon sitting on her five or six 
handsome eggs (they are greeny white 
blotched with brown) which hatch early 
in June. Even from the ground it is 
usually possible to tell a used Sparrow 
Hawk’s nest, as stray feathers, and a 
green leaf or two on the platform, will 
betray the fact that it is in use and has 
lately been added to. As soon as the 


young are hatched deception is impossible. 
The foliage beneath the tree gets splashed 
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far and wide with their whitewash,” 
and stray scraps of down cling to the 
sides of the nest, The eyesses are clad 
in their young days in the purest of 
white down, and their eyes, which after- 
wards become such a beautiful yellow, 
are then blue-grey like those of a 
little kitten. For the first week or two 
the old hawks pluck and break up the 
birds that they bring, feeding the young 
ones with tiny bits of meat, but as soon 
as they can sit up on their “‘ haunches,”’ 
and hold the food in their talons, the 
parents give them whole birds (which 
they have first plucked) and let them 
pull them to pieces themselves. Young 
Sparrow Hawks soon lose their spot- 
lessness, brown feathers appear through 
the down, and for a time they have a 
patch work appearance. As soon as 
they can hop and fly a little, and balance 
themselves upon the branches, they 
make excursions from the nest, but for 
some time after they have reached the 
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perching stage they remain in its 
neighbourhood. This is the time when 
the old birds get so hard pressed for 
food, the young ones are as big as 
themselves, if not yet capable of taking 
birds, and their ‘‘ kwee, kwee !’’ and the 
answering chatter of the old birds may 
be heard all day in the woods. They 
carry terror among the blackbirds and 
thrushes when they swoop out and strike 
one down. The swiftness of the rush 
of a Sparrow Hawk is surprising, as is 
the lightning accuracy with which it 
will overtake and strike a bird. The 
falconers of olden times asserted that a 
good female Sparrow Hawk was a match 
for even an old partridge; however 
that may have been, it is certain that 
the keeper need not fear a wild one 
attempting the task. Why should she 
undertake such a stern chase when there 
are plenty of other birds about much 
easier to take? So, though she may 
kill quite young ones, she does not 
trouble the full-grown birds at all. It 
should be remembered that no hawk 
willingly exerts herself more than 
necessary. She will take the slowest 
moving, the most weakly, bird, of a 
brood or covey, rather than a bigger 
and stronger one which would give her 
more trouble to catch and hold. There 
can be no doubt that in the economy of 
Nature hawks play an important part 
by weeding out the diseased and weakly 
birds. It must not be forgotten when 
considering the habits of a species that 
individuals vary enormously ; thus it is 
not every Sparrow Hawk which takes 
young game-birds, and sometimes a 
hawk will confine itself to, or show a 
preference for, some particular quarry. 
This also applies to the Kestrel, for 
the average Kestrel is a most harmless 
little bird, feeding on field mice and 
insects, yet an eccentric individual may 
take other things, though I must add that 
I have never known one to interfere 
with pheasant or partridge chicks. Not 
that it would be impossible for it to do 
so, for birds, as I have said, will depart 
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most curiously from the usual behaviour 
of their species, and I have even known 
a Brown Owl which took to fishing ! 
But on that account I[ would not 
condemn the latter bird as harmful to 
trout streams! Nor the Kestrel as 
harmful to game. Indeed, I am strongly 


of the opinion that keepers should do all 
in their power to protect it, as it is an 
excellent friend to game, destroying 
quantities of the mischievous little mice 


A FAMILY OF SPARROW HAWKS, THREE FEMALES AND A MALE. 


Down drops the little brown hawk like a 
falling stone, only spreading out its 
wings to steady itself at the last moment, 
and before it has time to utter a squeak 
the mouse is dead, its life being squeezed 
out of it. The benefit conferred on the 
farmers and game preservers by the 
Kestrel and Brown Owl is simply in- 
calculable, and both birds ought to be 
sedulously protected. 

In woodland districts the Kestrel nests 


THE MALE IS THE SMALL ONE 


IN THE MIDDLE 


and voles which eat the food wanted for 
the birds. 

The Kestrel can easily be distinguished 
from the Sparrow Hawk when on the 
wing, as it has a peculiar hovering flight. 
The “‘ Windhover ”’ it is called in con- 
sequence in some parts of the country, 
for it hangs in mid-air, with outspread 
wings and tail, waiting for a mouse to 
move in the meadows below. Woe to 
the Field Vole which incautiously runs 
along its path through the grass stems. 


in trees, using the abandoned nest of 
some other bird or animal as a founda- 
tion. It this neighbourhood it generally 
chooses an old squirrel’s drey, for prefer- 
ence one in the top of a tall fir. The 
plaintive cries of the birds calling to one 
another will often betray the where- 
abouts of the nest with its handsome con- 
tents. The Kestrels’ eggs are so heavily 
blotched with brown as to appear brick- 
coloured. The clutch varies from four to 


‘seven, and the young, as in the case of 


my 
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other hawks, are clad in white down. Very 
often one of the nestlings will be smaller 
than the others, which is a common 
occurrence in the families of all birds of 
prey. He—for it generally belongs to the 
male sex—has a hard time, being 
scrambled over, trodden upon, and 
generally ill-used by his bigger sisters 
and brothers. He seldom receives his 
proper share of the food, and he some- 
times is the victim of a dark grim 
mysterious disappearance! In one case 
I am practically certain a backward 
owlet was eaten by its brothers and 
sisters. When I found the nest there 
were four of them, one was very much 
smaller than the others, and the poor 
little thing had a broken leg. A few 
days later it had gone, and it certainly 
would not have been the first to leave 
the nest! But I must here remark that 
in owls the difference in size between 
different members of the family is 
accentuated by the fact that the old 
bird begins to sit as soon as she has laid 
her first egg, so the eldest owlet may 
hatch a week or more before the 
youngest. 

Another hawk which like the Kestrel 
is rather a friend than a foe to the 
gamekeeper is that beautiful little 
falcon the Hobby. It is found chiefly 
in the southern counties where it comes 
to breed each spring. It is migratory 
in its habits, and this is probably 
connected with the fact that it is partial 
to insects, but it also takes small birds 
and mice. Its powers of flight are 
magnificent, even the Swift does not equal 
it, and in a recent number of Wild Life 
Mr. Cornish gave a most interesting 
account of seeing a Hobby chase one. 
When they disappeared from sight the 
hawk was overhauling the swift as easily 
as a good greyhound will a weak hare. 

The Merlin, another most beautiful 
little hawk, or rather a miniature falcon, 
is a moorland bird, where it in no way 
interferes with the gamekeeper, though 
its magnificent relation, the Peregrine, 
cannot similiarly exonerated. 
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Personally, I would sacrifice—were I in 
a position to do so!—many brace of 
grouse to see such a fine bird on the 
wing, let alone to have the pleasure of 
seeing it stoop at a grouse. But if your 
sympathies are wholly with the game 
no doubt it is more than annoying to 
have the birds struck down; yet when 
I think of a pair of Peregrines which I 
watched for some time near their eyrie, 
I know where my sympathies lay. 

It a was glorious sight to see them on 
the wing. The nest was half-way up a 
steep and very high crag in the Lake 
District. By a dint of scrambling and 
climbing I got some way into the crag, 
but it was impossible to get near the 
nest without ropes, as overhanging rocks 
gave one no foothold, and a slip would 
have sent one hurtling down upon a 
wood which from so far above looked 
like a collection of the toy trees out of a 
““Noah’s Ark.” Suddenly the falcon 
shot out from the cliff, and flew screaming 
over the valley, where she was joined by 
a smaller bird, evidently the tiercel, who 
had come from the fells in the distance. 
They flew backwards and forwards 
screaming anxiously. The falcon was of 
course the bigger bird, she was also the 
darker, and I had a better view of her, 
for being the bolder she came in nearer 
to the face of the crag. 

I tried to snapshot her as she swung 
past, but neither hawk came near enough 
to get them a good size on the plate, 
and as for the speed they moved 
at it was terrific! It was a superb 
spectacle—what feeble things are 
aeroplanes compared with a Peregrine! 
They swung round in circles on out- 
stretched wings, mounting higher and 
higher until they were merely specks 
against the sky, then the falcon taking 
alarm would swoop down with a shrill 
cry, and swing past with closed wings 
at a pace to defy a camera shutter. 
While I was occupied trying to get a 
photograph of her, my companions saw 
the tiercel stoop at half-a-dozen carrier 
pigeons that were coming up the valley. 
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I believe this valley was often followed 
by homers going north, and that it was 
a veritable ‘“‘ valley of death ’’ for them. 
In this instance the tiercel, seeing them 
coming, mounted high in the air, and 
when the half-dozen white pigeons, flying 
very fast, were below him he stooped, 
seeming to fall headlong upon them, 
and flashed through the party. He 
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tale of one carrier, and there were 
feathers from other pigeons as well, also 
those of a plover. When we reached the 
top of the crag I noticed a spot where a 
grouse had been killed. Then I looked 
back and saw the Peregrines hanging 
like black specks against the blue sky, 
and beneath them one of the most 
glorious views I have ever seen, hill 
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must have missed his aim, for the pigeons 
dropped and scattered. Down they 
went like fragments of torn paper or 
falling flakes of snow, until amid the 
shelter of trees and bushes they could 
go on in moderate safety. We after- 
wards found the rock where the 
Peregrines had been accustomed to pluck 
their prey; a rubber ring told us the 


rising behind hill, first grey-green’ and 
brown, then purple, and next faint grey, 
which faded into a shimmering line that 
told of the open sea, and above all those 
magnificent birds! Well, they may take 
their toll of the grouse, but I know that 
if I had anything to do with a moor I 
would sacrifice many grouse to see that 
sight again ! 
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Several pairs of Buzzards inhabited 
the same neighbourhood, and the follow- 
ing spring I spent several hours by a 
nest waiting to photograph the old birds, 
which, however, did not return while I 
was there. The nest was situated on a 


green leaves strewn about it, which had 
evidently been brought just before I. 
came. What the object of continually 
bringing fresh green stuff can be, unless 
it is to keep the young ones cool, I am 
totally at a loss to say; but Buzzards 


A TRAINED SPARROW HAWK (FEMALE) 


ledge half-way up the side of a rocky 
gully, the hot sun pouring down on the 
young birds was very distressing for 
them, and they lay with out-stretched 
wings gaping in the heat. There was no 
tood in the nest, but there were fresh 


always do it. Though wonderful fliers 
Buzzards do not usually pursue their 
prey upon the wing. They prefer to eat 
carrion, to pounce upon young rabbits, 
rats, mice, frogs, and lizards, so they are 
to the gamekeeper practically harmless. 
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THE SERPENT’S TOOTH 


BY OWEN MOORE 


THE most trivial affairs are, on occasion, 
fraught with the most momentous 
consequences. This has been said in 


several other ways—most of them better. 
The sentiment expressed is, however, 
perfectly sound even though the wording 


be capable of amendment. 

Simply because Grave happened one 
morning to be rather smarter than usual 
in his attire he was requested to become 
what he was pleased to term a “stage 
decoration”? at a sale of hygienic 
clothing organised by the firm by which 
he was employed. It was really not his 
job. His mission in life was to play 
about with motor cars. 

He both felt and looked (and was) a 
fool. Solemnly he misdirected duchesses 
and the lights of the stage. A shilling 
pressed into the not unwilling hand of a 
uniformed attendant in a quest for 
information as to the locality of the 
“wet ’’ canteen elicited the information 
that ‘‘ Tea and light refreshment would 
be served between the hours of three 
and five, when the band would also be 
in attendance.” Grave reflected that 
he had often spent similar sums to much 
better purpose. 

His lot was lightened by the partial 
collapse of the platform, an incident that 
had disastrous results to the respective 


dignities of (a) a portly countess, and 
(b) a popular member of the Lower 
House. He became almost hilarious 
when a few moments later he had the 
pleasure of overhearing his employer 
address a few remarks to the person 
responsible. 

He fell to storing up the racy idiom 
in his memory, and it was while engaged 
in this fascinating pastime that he, like 
the young lady of the story-book, lost, 
so to speak, the glass slipper. In other 
words he lingered a moment too long, 
and before cover could be taken saw his 
employer bearing down on him. 

Rapidly he recalled several accounts 
he had heard of the inhuman treatment 
accorded to the young and able-bodied 
inmates of the workhouses. 

“You're the man I’ve been looking 
for,” said the guv’nor. He was smiling. 
Grave’s heart travelled upwards from 
his boots. He made inarticulate noises. 

“Could you buy me a car? ”’ 

“TI think so,” answered Grave. He 
would have promised just as cheerfully 
to have bought the Suez Canal at that 
moment. ‘“‘ How much do you want to 

ive?” 

“ About £300 to £400. Second-hand. 
I want it for my trainer at Newmarket. 
It must have a big roomy body so that 
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he can fill it with saddles, and that sort 
of thing. Have you got such a car in 
view ?” 

Grave shook his head, and the shiny 
hat tumbled ignominiously on the floor. 
His employer tactfully continued. 

“You had better let me have a look 
at it before actually buying. How about 
teaching Tower to drive? Could you 
give him lessons ? ” 

Grave nodded. He was unaware at 
that time that the trainer had spent 
forty-five of his fifty-five years in loving 
attendance on horses. 

Unlike pins, motor cars are not easily 
lost or destroyed. They cannot, for 
example, be dropped and lost to view 
in a chink of the dining-room floor. 
Therefore, as cars cannot be accidentally 
mislaid, and as few of them rust away, 
it follows that ninety-nine per cent. of 
all the motor cars ever made in this 
world are still in existence. 

Grave was blissfully unaware of this 
simple fact until he was brought face to 
face with the bulk of these vehicles in 
the course of his investigations. After 
a week’s inspection he came to the 
conclusion that motor dealers were 
intimately allied, and boasted one 
common ancestor whom, he maintained, 
could have been none other than the 
historic captain of the forty thieves. 
The strain, he concluded, had been 
crossed occasionally in its passage down 
the ages by pirates, bandits, bushrangers, 
company promoters, bucket-shop keepers 
and murderers. The geneological tree of 
a motor agent, according to Grave, would 
be an interesting study. 

One would not imagine any great 
affinity between a motor car and a 
mushroom, yet it is a remarkable fact 
that both apparently flourish best in 
dark, damp, underground cellars. Grave 
wandered, in the course of his investiga- 
tions, many miles along such regions. 
During the salad days he was occasionally 
so guileless and unsophisticated as to 
suggest that some of the curious vehicles 
inspected by him with a view to purchase 


should be taken into the upper air, in 
other words the street level. 

“But, my dear sir!’’ remonstrated 
the shocked Thug to whom the suggestion 
was made. 

“Why not ? What’s the matter with 
it?’ demanded Grave. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the bandit. 
“Nothing’s the matter with it. But 
to tell you the truth, this particular car 
that I’m letting you have as a favour, 
although I wouldn’t sell it to my own 
father 

“No,” said Grave, “I don’t believe 
you would.” 

“As I was saying,’’ continued the 
agent in a pained voice, “the varnish 
finish is so excellent that I don’t like 
getting any dust on it.” 

“How do you expect me to drive the 
damned thing ?”’ asked Grave. “ Inside 
a bally bolster case ?”’ 

““ Ah, well, if you don’t like the car,” 
wheezed the agent, “I’m not the man 
to force a good thing down anybody’s 
throat. It’s their loss, anyhow. Come 
and have a look at this little chap I’ve 
got over here. The Biggest Bargain in 
London. I refused £600 for her 
yesterday. I'll let you have her for 
£400! I’ve got a man coming this 
afternoon who wants to give me {£650 
for her.”’ 

“You're in luck, Captain Morgan,” 
said Grave. “I’m too tender hearted 
for the job. I’m not the sort of chap to 
lose any man £250. You take the offer. 
I don’t mind sacrificing myself.” 

“ Here,’ whispered the pirate. Give 
us a hundred quid and she’s yours.” 

“ Right,” said Grave; “I'll send 
the boy round with a handcart this 
afternoon.” 

They parted more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

A day or so later he was strolling 
in that curious thoroughfare of Long 
Acre in further perseverance of his quest. 
A hawk-eyed person of Semitic type 
of countenance evidently anchored in 
position by a heavy gold guard fastened 
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across his waistcoat attracted his 
attention. The preliminaries were soon 
completed. The hawk-eyed one waived 
aside the question that some well-known 
make of car should be produced for 
inspection. 

“Sunbeam ?” said he. ‘‘ Who’s the 
maker ? Never heard of them. Clement 
Talbot ? Why, I thought they had gone 
out of business seven or eight years ago. 
Vauxhall ? Oh, come now, you're not 
going to pretend you're as innocent as 
that. What you want now is some car. 
Step this way and mind the lift. I’ve 
got it for you. Might have known you 
were coming.” 

“Ah!” said Grave, rather dazedly. 
“So you might. Well, well! And what 
make of car is it you’ve got?” 

The thug dropped his voice to an 
awed whisper. ‘It’s a Posy,” he said. 

“ And what might that be ? ”’ queried 
Grave. 

The dealer staggered backwards, and 
clapped his hand to his forehead in pained 
surprise. 

“Oh, come now,” he pleaded. 


So deeply affected was he, in fact, that 
he forgot to jerk the lift rope that 
brought the stop valve into operation. 

“Oh, come now,” said he again. And 
went unexpectedly. 

That was the last Grave saw of him 


for some little time. The jerk almost 
threw him off his feet and, in the excite- 
ment caused by his companion’s sudden 
and undignified departure, he performed 
the operation which that worthy, engaged 
in his elaborate play-acting, had over- 
looked. In other words he pulled the 
lift rope, and five seconds later found 
himself looking out on to a leaded roof. 

They joined issue again in the cellar 
after some further adventure, and the 
alleged car was subjected to a prolonged 
scrutiny. 

“What sort of an engine has she 
got?” asked Grave. 

“Now you've got me,” answered the 
dealer. ‘‘ As a matter of fact I didn’t 
intend to sell her at all. It was my 


intention to keep her for myself after 
the war. She would create a bit of a 
sensation up at Brooklands.” 

“T’ve no doubt she would,” said 
Grave dryly. “ How would you suggest 
getting her there? Parcel post ?” 

He threw back the spring catches, and 
lifted the offside bonnet section. A black 
void met their view. 

“Why, there’s no engine in!” said 
Grave. 

“ That’s right,” said the imperturbable 
dealer. 

“Then how do you expect I can drive 
her ? ” 

“Drive her!” said the agent in a 
rising tone. ‘‘ Drive her! Why the 
deuce didn’t you say you wanted to 
drive her? Now, if that’s what you are 
after, I’ve got the real goods here.”’ 

A wild-eyed man broke out of the 
showroom an hour later, a man who 
gazed distractedly up and down the 
road, obviously in search of something. 
His eye brightened; he pulled himself 
together with a visible effort and, 
crossing the road, he entered the saloon 
bar of the “ Rising Sun.” 

“White Horse, please, miss,” he 
ordered. ‘“ Big. Perrier. Small.” 

The girl scowled at him. 

“Not so much of it, Jacko,” she said. 
“ Have a glass of milk and a bun to go 
on with. You’ve four hours to go before 
you spring any ‘ White Horses’ on me.” 

It is to Grave’s credit as an optimist 
that in this stage of negotiation he 
produced a gladdening letter to his 
employer. “I have not found a car 
yet,” he wrote, “ but have seen several.” 
And forbore to supply details. His next 
excursion was to the region of Euston 
Road. 

“Now le’ us get to business,’ 
bandit in this locality. 

“What is it you want exactly? A 
car or a Ford?” 

Grave felt that here was a man of 
intuitive understanding. He explained 
with a wealth of patient detail. The 
dealer led the way to the nether regions. 
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Grave was not particularly impressed by 
his conduct on the way. A sleepy-eyed 
youth was washing a sparking plug in 
petrol as they passed. 

“This car ready to 
demanded the agent. 

“Yes, sir,” said the sleepy-eyed youth. 

‘“ What have you done to her ? ”’ 

“Cleaned the plugs, sir, and filled 
up the radiator. The bloke said he was 
coming for her at two.” 

“Don’t let him have her till six,”’ said 
his employer, ‘‘ and charge him a quid.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the youth, 
‘it’s not a bloke, sir, it’s a lady.” 

‘Good business,”” said the employer 
joyfully. ‘“‘ Put her down as two quid, 
and don’t let her have the car till 
Thursday. Charge it to engine examina- 
tion and cleaning.”’ 

‘“‘ Blimey ! ”’ said the youth admiringly. 
““ Now I know why you didn’t go to the 
war!” 

Barring this pleasant little interlude 
they reached the car described as, in the 
dealer’s own words, “‘ the hottest stuff 
in London.” The vehicle had retired 
modestly to the darkest corner of the 
showroom. 

“Lovely bit of goods, this,’’ said the 
dealer. ‘‘ Look at that speedometer, 
you couldn’t buy that second-hand for 
three quid.” 

‘“T wouldn’t, if that’s the same thing,” 
said Graves. 

‘Look at these here lamps, aren't 
they beauties? Here, I’ll tell you what 
I'll do. Four three ho as she stands, with 
spare wheel and tyre. Shake hands on it.” 

Grave clasped the outstretched hand 
and shook it effusively. 

“How are you,” he said. “ Will 
you chuck in a pair of number plates ? ” 

“T will,” said the dealer. 

“T never thought I’d live to see the 
day,” said Grave, “when I’d buy a 
complete car for four and threepence— 
or was it three and fourpence you said ?”’ 

“Here, hold hard,’’ said the dealer, 
“let’s get to business. Now I’ve got a 
little two-seater here.”’ 
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“T’m not going to rob you,” put in 
Grave, “the thought of yourself and 
family in the workhouse would give me 
sleepless nights.” 

A further adventure of his took place 
on the same day. 

“Now all these yarns you hear about 
Fords springing out of your hand when 
you go to wind them up,” said the fourth 
bandit, ‘are bosh. I'll give you a case 
in point. A man came to me a month 
ago and wanted a Ford at once. I 
hadn’t got one, and what did he do, 
do you think ?”’ 

“Woke up,” suggested Grave. 

“He bought,”’ said the dealer in slow 
impressive tones, ‘the next best car 
available—a Rolls-Royce. What do you 
call that ?”’ 

“A lie,” said Grave solemnly, “a 
gorgeous lie !”’ 

“Oh!” said the dealer. ‘‘ Well, now, 
have a look at this. What do you think 
this is?” 

“A roasting spit, I guess,’ said Grave. 

“Guess again,” replied the dealer. 
“ This is one of the famous six-cylindered 
Azsis cars.” 

“It looks more like an ‘ Azwas,’”’ 
said Grave. 

“T’ll admit she’s 2 bit ancient,’ went 
on the dealer, “‘ but I thought you said 
you didn’t want it for yourself!” 

“Heaven forbid!” replied Grave 
piously. 

The British Government, as every 
schoolboy knows—it is a pity that 
politicians cannot be included—is 
engaged in what has been alluded to 
as the greatest war in history. Again, 
it has been called a petrol war. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that many 
thousands of petrol-driven vehicles have 
been pressed into service with the land 
forces on the Continent, and incidently 
on several other fighting fronts. A very 
large percentage of such vehicles have 
been placed entirely out of action in 
divers ways. and Grave alleges that he 
inspected every one without exception. 
By what stroke of good fortune he 
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eventually came across a_ thoroughly 
sound car we will not enquire too closely. 
He spent a couple of days in going over 
the machine with what he was pleased 
to term a toothcomb. This somewhat 
remarkable operation performed to his 
satisfaction, he spent a further day in 
going over the car with a finely graded 
six-inch rule. 

The examination confirmed his dearest 
hopes : she was sound in wind and limb, 
and her total mileage was not in excess 
of three thousand. 

An enthusiastic prepaid wire to the 
trainer at Newmarket brought the reply, 
“Don’t worry. Any time that suits you 
will do.”” Had Grave been a wiser man 
the tone of the reply would have made 
him pause; as it was, he simply filled 
up the petrol tank and took the road for 
Newmarket. 

The way was long, the wind was cold— 
in fact it levelled every hay stack in 
Cambridge—the mud was deep, and the 
rain was both persistent and _ wet. 
Cambridge nights are indeed nights of 
darkness. Men have been shot at dawn 
for the crime of exposing a luminous- 
faced watch in these days of war! 
Grave sat in a puddle of water in the 
car, and steered by the stars—which are 
only allowed under protest in Cambridge- 
shire—clenched his teeth and trusted to 
luck ; and luck took him to the doors of 
an ancient hostelry in Cambridge out 
of Term time. He abandoned the bleak 
unwarmed hotel rooms and spent a 
moist and steamy evening with the 
ostlers. The morning brought more 
wind and rain and. Grave at the wheel 
of the car on the road to Newmarket. 

Newmarket out of racing time looks 
and tastes very much like a Scotch and 
soda without any whiskey in it and with 
the soda changed to barley water. He 
made many attempts to discover the 
Hare Steeple Stud. Unsuccessful after 
a three hours’ search, he came across 
a dismal stable boy, and made a list of 
every racing stable within a five-mile 
radius. Patiently he visited each in turn, 


and found his objective the last on the 
list A moist stable boy leading a 
yearling informed him that the trainer 
was “knocking about somewhere.” 
Half-an-hour’s search in the pouring 
rain was at last rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a depressed-looking gentleman 
accompanied by an equally if not more 
so depressed bull terrier standing in the 
damp straw of a locse box. The first of 
this interesting couple was arrayed in 
yellow leather leggings, corduroy 
breeches, and a buff coloured leather 
waistcoat ; a blue-spotted birds’-eye 
handkerchief was knotted round his 
neck, and a front tooth had been con- 
veniently removed the better to house 
a straw for chewing purposes. With 
Holmes-like sagacity Grave concluded 
that the man had to do with horses. 
“Mr. Tower, I presume?” he said. 
And would, no doubt, have said more, 
but that the terrier bit him. In point 
of fact he did say more, but the purport 
of what he said cannot be given here 
for obvious reasons. 

“Aye,” said the trainer, unimpressed. 

He reminded Grave of the middle-sized 
bear in the fairy story, who said of the 
little girl in a terrible voice, ‘ Who’s 
been sleeping in my bed?” 

“Tve got a car here,’ continued 
Grave. 

“Aye,” said the trainer without 
enthusiasm. 

“Well, damn it, man! 
want to see her?” 

“What for demanded Tower. 

“ Because it’s yours. Shall I give you 
a run in her?” 

Tower chewed the straw and spent a 
moment in hard thinking. 

“No,” he said, at length. 
you come from London?” 

“T have,” said Grave, and wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand. 

“ Aye, I’d ask you in, but my wife’s 
gone away. How are you going to get 
back ? ” 

“T was thinking of swimming it,” 
said Grave; “it’s only seventy miles.” 


Don’t you 


“ Have 
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Tower guffawed without mirth. 

“What time’s your train?” he said. 

“ no sort of idea,” replied Grave. 
“Don’t you want the car ? ”’ 

“T do not,” said Tower, “I’ve got a 
good cob to do my work.” 

Grave staggered slightly. 

“A good what, did you say ? 
nut 

“T said,” answered Tower very 
decidedly, “that I had a good cob.”’ 

‘““T suppose you mean a horse ? ”’ said 
Grave. 

“Aye! You'd call it that!” 

The rain still continued. Tower 
chewed a straw placidly. The terrier 
sought a particularly lively and elusive 
flea. 

“Well,” continued Tower, “ how are 
you going to get back?” 

It must be admitted that Grave had 
fostered an idea of being driven back to 
Newmarket station in one or other of 
the trainer’s horsed vehicles. The day, 
by the way, was Sunday. 

“What time have you got a train?” 
asked Tower. 

“Heaven knows !”’ replied the motor- 
man. ‘‘ What do you want me to do 
with the car?” 

“T think you had better find a garage 
in Newmarket and leave it there,” 
answered Tower. 

Grave gave the starting-handle a 
vigorous pull-up, and a little stream of 
rain-water splashed down his neck from 
the hood as he climbed into the driving 
seat. He found that the first train to 
London left a matter of five hours after 


A cob 


his arrival at the station. The licensing 
restrictions were in full blast. There 
was no alcoholic refreshment to be had 
in which to drown his sorrow. A 
Zeppelin scare necessitated every light 
in the train being extinguished, and he 
eventually reached London at some 
unearthly hour in the following morning. 

The hotels were full. He walked to 
Jermyn Street, and entered a Turkish 
bath ; and it was not until he had lost 
several pounds of flesh in the hottest 
room that he began to feel better. 

“Soap over the head, sir?” asked 
the attendant. 

Grave waved him aside and looked 
him straight in the eye. 

“Do you remember your school days, 
William ?”’ he asked. 

“A bit, sir,” answered the attendant. 

“Did you give much time to the study 
of that eminent poet and philosopher 
Bill Shakespeare ? ”’ 

William posed artistically with the 
soap - bowl and the lather - brush sus- 
pended in mid air. 

‘“ T was trying to remember,” continued 


Grave, ‘“‘a little ditty having reference 
to the winter wind, the bitter blast, and 


man’s ingratitude to There’s 
something about a serpent’s tooth in it.” 

William’s stare became fixed. 

“They do say, sir,” he said, “ that I 
am a bit hot on that kidney slap. I 
didn’t hurt you, sir, did I?” 

“No!” said Grave. “I was thinking 
about something else for the moment.” 

And William emptied the soap solution 
over the martyr’s head. 
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WEIGHING THE PIG 


MY FIRST DAY’S PIG-STICKING 


BY MRS. CAMERON DUNBAR 


Over the valley, over the level, 

Through the dark jungle ride like the devil ; 

There’s a nuilah in front and a boar as well, 

Sit down in your saddles and ride like h—l!! 
—Old Pig-siicking Song. 


I exclaimed. ‘“‘ How 
I wish I could go out and 


PIG-STICKING ! ”’ 
delightful ! 
watch.”’ 

“Why not?” said the senior subal- 
tern, who had taken me into dinner. 
“Come and join us on Sunday, and we’ll 
show you the finest sport in the world.” 

‘“‘ But are women allowed ?” I enquired 
doubtfully. “ Shouldn’t I be very much 
in the way ?”’ 

““Not in the least,’ he assured me 
gallantly. ‘‘ Quite the contrary. Tell 
your husband he’s got to bring you.”’ 

I had only been six weeks in the East, 
and I naturally jumped as hungrily as 
a dog at a bone at this early opportunity 
of making acquaintance with India’s 
principal sport. I had not forgiven fate 
for having snatched me away from 


England in the middle of the hunting 
season; but here, thought I, may be 


some slight compensation for that 
grievous misfortune, and so—an indul- 
gent raising no objection—I 
forthwith proceeded to instruct our 
bearer to ‘‘ make bundobust ”’ for camp- 
ing out on Saturday night at Raual 
Mundal, where the pig-sticking meet 
was to be held. 

In England it would be a serious 
undertaking to despatch three servants, 
a large tent, food, bedding, etc., twenty 
miles to camp out for one night, but in 
India if one has a good bearer these things 
arrange themselves. Our domestics and 
paraphernalia set forth at 8 a.m. on 
Saturday morning in an ox-wagon, that 
most absurdly slow and antediluvian 
form of transport. We followed them 
at 5 p.m. in the cool of the evening, and 
having driven as far as Rao, we mounted 
the horses which were waiting to take 
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us on to the camp, a distance of some 
six or seven miles along a kutcha or 
field track. Here disaster nearly over- 
took us and ended, for that occasion at 
least, all hopes of pig-sticking. For after 
following our syce, who was on foot, 
along the track for some two or three 
miles, I proposed that we should canter 
on and leave him to follow us. 

Before us the track spread clear and 
broad across the yellow, burnt up 
campagna, and right ahead of us loomed 
the big hill beneath which our camp lay. 
To reach it seemed the merest child’s 
play—one had only to follow one’s 
nose. Alas! we reckoned without the 
treacherous Indian twilight which turns 
to darkness almost as suddenly as a 
candle that is blown out. We had left 
the winding track for a few minutes to 
take a short cut across an enticing bit of 
good going, and soon found ourselves 
riding in the shadow of a big mango 
tope, with the darkness falling rapidly 
and the track apparently vanished into 
the earth. 

“We have only to make for the hill,” 
we told each other cheerfully, but even 
that became almost indiscernable at 
last, and stumbling across nullahs, push- 
ing through thorn bushes and scrambling 
now and then over fallen trees, we went 
on and on, becoming each moment more 
confused, and feeling more convinced 
that we were only riding in a circle. 

Bitterly we regretted our folly in 
parting with our trusty syce. 

At last, just as we had given up all 
hope of reaching the camp that night, 
and I was trying hard to reconcile myself 
to sleeping out under a thorn bush, a 
prey to snakes and scorpions, we suddenly 
beheld ahead of us the dark-looming 
figure of a man on a horse, which seemed 
to rise up out of the very earth. How 
joyfully we hailed him, and how still 
more joyfully we discovered it to be 
Mr. L., one of our junior subalterns, 
riding out late to join the camp at 
dinner! Never, I feel sure, had that 


young man received such a _ heartfelt 
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welcome, even from his dearest friends. 
For my part I could have fallen on his 
neck and kissed him for making so 
apropos an appearance, the more so 
as it transpired that we were riding at 
right angles to the camp at the moment 
he crossed our track, and so were actually 
getting farther and farther away from it. 

Very thankful I was to see the lights 
of camp at last, and to get off my horse, 
hot, tired and dusty, and find everything 
unpacked and in readiness, with a 
smiling bearer waiting to give us our 
dinner. It was my first experience of 
camp life and I found it entirely delight- 
ful. Our camp was pitched in a deep 
grove of mango trees, in the midst of 
which a clearing had been made, forming 
a perfect site. Our tent had been placed 
at a little distance from the rest of the 
party—all men, of course—and it was 
charming, having eaten our meal, to sit 
out in the velvety starlit night and hear 
the chorus of laughter and shouting from 
the other table where the heroes of 
to-morrow rehearsed their next morning’s 
procedure or retailed their various shikar 
adventures. 

My bed was put just outside my tent 
under a big mango tree, and I slept (with 
the big Eastern moon peeping down at 
me between the branches) the dreamless 
sleep of utter physical exhaustion. 

Before five o’clock next morning I 
woke to find the little camp all stir and 
commotion. Horses were being groomed 
and saddled, spears cleaned, men shout- 
ing from their tents for hot water, etc., 
servants hurrying hither and thither. 
After a hurried breakfast we set forth 
for the hill a merry little party of eleven 
spears, myself making twelve. It 
reminded me of starting out for the 
very first morning’s cub-hunting in 
August, getting on one’s horse by the 
light of a stable lantern and riding away 
in the hot dawn with the ground rattling 
like iron under the animal’s feet and in 
one’s veins that little expectant thrill 
of excitement which nothing on earth 
but hunting has the power to produce. 
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And when at the Secretary’s stentorian 
“Chello, line!” the beaters began to 
move over the hill in a long irregular 
line, to me watching from below it 
appeared to need only a little imagina- 
tion to fancy that their brown and 
white figures were the hounds, working 
patiently through a thick gorse, as I 
have watched them many a time in dear 
old England. 

But sterner game than sly Reynard 
was afoot. As the beaters advanced 


slowly with hideous yells and banging 
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covert. As my readers are doubtless 
aware the man who first wounds the 
boar has the honour of “ first spear,” 
and the pig is his, no matter which of 
the heat finally kills it. Young pigs and 
sows are, of course, never ridden at all. 

Now ensued a long wait, during which 
the sun appeared to shoot up from the 
horizon and beat down on us with such 
ferocity that I was glad to get off my 
horse and await developments under 
the shade of a banyan tree. 

At length to my great joy we espied 


LUNCHEON UNDER THE TREES 


of tom-toms along the rough ground, I 
caught sight of a big drab-coloured figure — 
which slunk down the side of the hill and 
disappeared behind a boulder. 

“A panther!’ exclaimed the senior 
subaltern, and I thrilled with excitement 
at this my first glimpse of that prince of 
the jungle. 

Our party was now divided up into 
four “heats ”’ (each consisting of three 
persons), and these were posted at 
different favourable positions at the foot 
of the hill to watch for the pig to break 


a sounder of young pig coming down the 
steep hillside headed by an enormous 
sow. These finally emerged from the 
rocky ground right in front of us and 
passed quite close, but of course we took 
no notice of them. Another long wait 
of breathless suspense, and then a great 
shouting with redoubled vigour from 
the beaters proved that something of 
importance had been sighted. Almost 
immediately two boars came into sight, 
but broke back before reaching our place 
of ambush. 


ie 
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Now events began to move rapidly. 
We heard shouts from farther along the 
valley and perceived one of the heats in 
full pursuit of a boar which they finally 
killed. 

Then there was more yelling from the 
beaters, and a syce who was keeping 
watch on a mound near beckoned to us 
that something was afoot crying out, 
““ Chello, sahib!’’ (“ Quickly, master ’’). 

Immediately we all set spurs to our 
horses and galloped madly in the 
direction he pointed. Alas! it was a 
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had I taken up my stand under a tree 
with my husband and a friend in the 
police, when I saw a very big boar 
coming slowly down the hill straight 
towards us. We agreed that he was a 
king amongst his species, and we waited 
—at least I know I did—in breathless 
suspense as he drew slowly nearer and 
nearer and finally disappeared in the low 
ground at the foot of the hill. Would 
he come our way, or would he—cruel 
thought !—fall to the lot of one of the 
other heats? I sat on my horse in an 


BRINGING IN THE PIG 


false alarm. If pig there had been he 
must have turned back to the hill before 
we reached him. Patience being a very 
necessary virtue out pig-sticking, it 
behoved us to ride back to our tree and 
swallow our vexation as best we might ; 
but I began to despair of seeing a rideable 
boar at close quarters, and my three 
subalterns looking on me, I fear, as a 
Jonah, suggested that I should ride on 
and see what the next heat (which 
contained my husband) was doing. 

And now luck changed. For scarcely 


agony of intense excitement, scarcely 


daring to breathe; then there was a 
low warning whistle from a_ peon 
stationed in a tree, and forthwith there 
galloped into the open, straight before 
us—the huge great boar ! 

He was as big as a large calf, and he 
moved in short jerky strides that carried 
him along at an astonishing pace, though 
he did not appear to be exerting himself. 
As soon as he had got well past us we 
gave chase, and for the next few minutes 
I had as much as I could do to keep with 
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my companions and my horse on his 
legs, so tremendous was the pace and 
so nerve-shattering the country over 
which we rode, as we dashed down stony 
banks, across wide nullahs, over ground 
studded with huge boulders half hidden 
by grass and thick thorn-bushes which 
one’s horse had to fly in his stride, while 
deep holes, cracks and loose stones were 
everywhere, so that one seemed to 
escape sudden death every minute only 
by a miracle. 

Luckily the horse I was riding was as 
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and Exmoor could be transported here 
to see what rough ground really means. 

But to return to our pig! The pace 
was too good to last long, and old-man- 
boar, feeling himself unduly hustled, 
now determined on the offensive. He 


stopped so suddenly that the policeman, 
who was close behind him, was unable 
to pull up in time and his horse, striking 
the pig with both forelegs, came headlong 
to the ground. 

My heart was in my mouth as I saw 
the angry boar, his little eyes red with 


MEASURING THE BAG 


clever as a cat and as sure-footed as a 
goat, so I left the principal management 
of affairs to him, but even so it appeared 
to me that we were saved from a rattling 
fall more by accident than anything else. 
I was much amused later to discover 
that this appalling part of the country 
was looked upon as the best galloping 
ground of the Mhow Tent Club, and 
could only wonderingly speculate what 
the worst must be! Would that some 
of our sportsmen in England, who 
grumble at the rough going on Dartmoor 


rage, charge at horse and man as they 
were struggling to rise. It looked as if 
one or both must be ripped to pieces 
by those terrible tusks, but our friend, 
keeping his head admirably, received the 
brute on his spear, which he had 
fortunately not dropped when he fell. 
The spear entered the boar’s neck, 
causing a deep wound, and he drew off 
shaking his head, his wicked eyes 
glancing round as if seeking another 
object on which to vent his wrath. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I 
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was standing much too near him to be 
pleasant, and I had time to wonder what 
I should do if he charged me (being 
entirely unarmed) when he luckily caught 
sight of my husband coming up to the 
fallen man’s assistance, and with a hoarse 
grunt of fury the pig hurled his huge 
form at this new opponent, leaping nearly 
to the saddle in his endeavour to reach 
him. 

My husband’s spear caught him fair 
in the chest and he rolled over, but was 
on his feet again in an instant, and 
getting under the horse made a vicious 
upward thrust at the animal’s flank, 
inflicting several nasty cuts. As the 
poor frightened mare swung round, my 
husband managed to get in another 
stroke with his spear and thus held him 
till the third member of the heat, whose 
horse refused to approach, could dis- 
mount and despatch him. Then the 
gigantic form, covered with blood and 
game even in the very throes of death, 
sank slowly to the ground, and I turned 
my head away with a sudden feeling of 
distress at seeing the end of so glorious 
a foe. 

A diversion was here caused by the 
two riderless horses galloping off into 
the jungle, and fearing they would be 
lost, as horses frequently are on these 
occasions, I gave chase and eventually 
managed to catch one of them and head 
the other one off towards the camp. 

It took me quite a long while to drag 
the captured horse back to where I had 
left my husband and the two dismounted 
men, but I found them at last and we 
all wended our way back to the hill, 
which we reached just in time to see 
two more boars go away pursued by the 
other heats. One of these proved even 
bigger than the one we had just killed. 

The hill having now been thoroughly 
beaten we all retired to a big tree under 
which iced drinks were set out temptingly, 
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and very glad we were to see them after 
being out so long in the hot sun. 

The men now betook themselves to a 
second, smaller, hill in the hope of 
finding more pig, but as it was nearly 
nine-thirty and the sun was getting more 
intolerably hot every minute, I decided 
to wend my way back to camp and wait 
there for the men to return. This they 
did about twelve-thirty, very hot, dusty, 
and disappointed as no more rideable- 
sized boars had been seen. Coolies were 
now despatched to bring in the pig that 
had been killed, and we sat down to a 
merry luncheon under the trees. 

How hungry we all were! Too hungry 
even to relate our various adventures till 
we had satisfied the inward cravings that 
beset us. 

Our meal over, the four pig made their 
appearance, slung on poles over the 
shoulders of natives, and these were now 
—we all standing round to watch— 
carefully weighed and measured. The 
biggest proved to be 33in. high and 
scaled a hundred and sixty pounds. 

This ceremony duly performed, the 
business of the day was over. 

The camp was now broken up, tents 
were taken down and packed away in 
bullock-carts, the horses were bandaged 
and despatched on their long march home 
and we ourselves clambered into our 
respective motor-cars and were whirled 
back once more to the civilisation and 
conventionality of cantonments. 

In an incredibly short space of time 
the beautiful grove of mango trees 
beneath the hill, which for a short while 
had been the scene of such gaiety and 
activity, was left to its accustomed 
peace, and I gazing back at it as I was 
buzzed off in a friend’s car could only 
deeply regret that my first day’s pig- 
sticking was at an end, and fervently 
hope I might be lucky enough to enjoy 
many more in the future. 
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ONE MONTH’S 


Tuts is the narrative of a newly-made 
temporary second-lieutenant, and if I 
have treated the subject lightly it is not 
without the fullest appreciation of its 
grim seriousness. I would have it 
understood that I am not one of those 
blas¢ youths who casually intimate to 
their many and admiring friends— 
particularly those of the feminine gender 
—that they have “accepted” a Com- 
mission in the Army. Mcedesty, ever a 
becoming trait in my character, forbids 
me to forbear mentioning that I applied 
for my Commission. Fortunately for 
my self-esteem the War Office concurred 
in my belief that I was a fit and proper 
person to become an officer. With 
surprising promptness a fortnight after 
my application I received a batch of 
grey, green, brown and white papers, 
and sorting them out found that I had 
been appointed to a second-lieutenancy 
in the New Army, and had been posted 
to the 22nd Reserve Battalion of the 
“ Fighting Fusiliers.” 

There, however, the belief of our War 
Lords in my abilities ended. With brutal 
frankness the letter added that prior to 
joining my unit I was to proceed to a 
school of instruction at, shall I say, 
“Somewhere in England ” for a month’s 
course. I am afraid I groaned a little 
in spirit at the thought of having more 
learning crammed into me. I had 
had twelve months “cramming’”’ in 
“K.’s Army” as a Sergeant in the 
Royal Engineers; the idea of another 
month made me think of an overfed 
gourmet pathetically contemplating a 
good dinner he was unable to find room 
for. However, it is all over now; all 
things considered I spent a jolly, enjoy- 
able month, even though I did more 
work than I approved of. 


OR THE TRAINING OF A NEWLY-MADE OFFICER 


BY “ JUNIOR SUBALTERN ” 


HARD LABOUR 


I will pass briefly over the delirious joy 
I experienced of spending my {£50 outfit 
allowance. The only fly in the ointment 
was my tailor; he appeared quite 
unimpressed when I walked in and 
informed him I wanted an_ officer’s 
uniform — with the accent on the 
officer’s.”” Five days I spent in 
civilian clothing ; this was an unexciting 
period. The only variation I had was to 
entice unsuspecting recruiting sergeants 
into trying to persuade me to join the 
Army. 

Then came the “day of days.”” In 
other words my uniforms arrived. It 
was not in human nature to resist 
donning one immediately. Hastily I 
arrayed myself, Sam Browne, gloves, 
stick—the complete young officer as 
portrayed in all the leading illustrated 
weeklies. Sallying forth I went a-visiting. 
My friends, their heads cocked critically 
aside, informed me that in time—they 
were particular to lay stress on that 
fact—I might probably blossom forth 
into quite a presentable-looking young 
officer. The fat policeman who patrols 
our neighbourhood gave me a first- 
class salute — regimental pattern — so 
altogether the world and myself appeared 
on fairly good terms. With luggage 
enough for a Field-Marshal I took my 
departure the following day to the 
“Somewhere in England,’ the most 
enlivening feature of the journey being 
the violent interest railway guards, 
porters, etc., evinced for my welfare. 
Now, alas, my uniform is old and 
shabby ; no more does the guard con- 
descend to know my wishes every 
stopping-place. 

The school of instruction proved to be 
at a large hotel previously the property 
of a Boche who is now living in an 
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internment camp. I duly reported 
myself to the Commandant, a charming 
old gentleman who didn’t seem aware of 
my existence. So I dumped my belong- 
ings down, invoked the assistance of 
other young officers scurrying about as 
to who was who, and drowned my 
sorrows in some tea. There was, I 
learned, a Commandant, an Adjutant, 
three officer instructors, and about a 
dozen N.C.O.’s engaged to fill our heads 
with military wisdom, so my forebodings 
that I was in for a pretty lively time 
seemed sure of realisation. My feelings 
that night as I went to bed were rather 
mixed. 

First parade was at 7a.m., physical 
“torture ’’ being its object. Fancy 
having to do physical drill again” I 
said—to myself; “I imagined officers 
would be put to something more useful.”’ 
Alas, that was only one of the many 
delusions the coming days were to 
shatter. I learnt, much to my sorrow, 


that we might look like officers, but for 
the nonce we were to regard ourselves 
as private soldiers—and pretty raw ones 


to boot. 

To proceed. We were served— 
“dished”? is correct Army slang—out 
with canvas suits known by the name 
of overalls. I am willing to admit they 
may have been overalls in prehistoric 
days ; innumerable washings since had 
reduced them to skin-tights, the trousers 
causing us to blush for the amount of 
calf displayed and the sleeves informing 
the world at large that we all possessed 
wrist-watches. However, we struggled 
into them and wandered forth to the 
parade ground. The Sergeant-Major, 
after many trials and tribulations, sorted 
us into four platoons. Then we met 
our instructor proper. An aggressive 
gentleman he proved, too. I fancy he 
hailed from Camberwell, S.E.; his 
honeyed speech sounded like it. How- 
ever, we numbered off, formed fours 
right, and marched off to the esplanade 
hard-by where, according to our Sergeant, 
we should without fail every morning 


develop our muscles, body, lateral, 
abdominal and dorsal. Many of us, 
unused to the frivolities of lying on our 
backs and kicking our legs in the air— 
to the keenly evident enjoyment of many 
giggling young ladies—filled the briny 
air with much “strafing.” Nor did 
matters improve when the command 
was given “ ’Opping on halternate feet, 
kermencin’ with the left. On the left 
foot, ’op!”’ We did our best, but our 
‘opping was evidently not regulation 
pattern, for our Sergeant passionately 
enquired “Wot we thought we was 
a-doin’ of.” We endured the torture 
for three-quarters of an hour. Then we 
adjourned for breakfast. We also 
changed our clothes ; this was something, 
I found subsequently, that occurred with 
distressing frequency. 

It is not for me to criticise the powers 
that be. In common with a great many 
of the other officers of the school I was 
beginning to wonder why the great 
majority of us had been sent to learn the 
A.B.C. of the Army over again. Six or 
seven had just come back from the front, 
three of them with the D.C.M. Most of 
us, in fact, had been commissioned from 
the ranks. A mixed lot we were, too; 
every regiment in the British Army 
seemed to be represented. I gathered, 
even allowing for plenty of hard work, 
that things would hum presently. We 
were a pretty merry crowd, and fortu- 
nately for all concerned, did not take 
ourselves too seriously. 

Life at the school of instruction was 
mostly divided into Protean acts. The 
first day we changed clothes at 8 a.m., 
9am., 1l am., 2 p.m., 5 p.m., 7 p.m., 
and 10 p.m. (pyjamas). The nine o’clock 
parade found us renewing our acquaint- 
ance with rifle drill—not altogether to 
the satisfaction of our Sergeant. He 
seemed quite displeased about it, in fact. 
“Put some jerk into it,” he cried. 
The angular ones hit their collarbones 
a healthy crack trying to slope arms to 
please our captious critic, the fat ones 
perspired freely in laudable efforts to 
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find parts of the rifle long forgotten, 
and we all were given to realise that we 
were generally very inferior beings. But 
worse was to come. 

At 10 a.m. we moved off to an adjacent 
field, there to imbibe the elements of 
musketry. Our very aggressive Sergeant 
lined us up. “ Fall out all you’se gents 
as has done musketry.”” Innocently we 
all fell ont. ‘“‘Huh! you've all done 
musketry, ’ave yer? Well, I’m ’ere to 
tell yer that yer don’t know nothink 
about it, yer don’t.” This with con- 
tempt strongly intermingled into pitying 
condescension. ‘“I’ll prerceed to 
illusterate that yer don’t know anythink 
abaht it. And ’”’—driving his assertion 
still deeper into our quivering conscious- 
ness—‘‘ if there’s enny of you’se thinks 
yer can shoot, I'll take yer down to the 
range and shoot yer enny time yer 
like.” Wishing to live yet a little longer 
we fell back abashed, ashamed at 
our temerity. Greatly mollified, our 
instructor “‘illusterated ”’ to us for the 
next hour. There was a foresight on 


the rifle, we learnt, also a backsight. 
The two were used in conjunction, “ not 


like this ’ere, but like this ’ere,” 
“‘ illusterating ’’ the deed to the word. 
We returned to the hotel then, and in a 
very chastened frame of mind changed 
our clothes. 

Eleven to one was rather uninteresting; 
we merely did a small route march. The 
only relief to the monotony was the 
more or less cursory interest the local 
inhabitants evinced in us. The verdict 
appeared unfavourable. 

At lunch the glad news went forth 
that we were to dig trenches from 2 to 
5 p.m. The tidings provoked loud 
cheers. We changed clothes again, 
armed ourselves with the smallest shovel 
we could find, and trailing tools in the 
manner affected by all good trench- 
diggers, meandered forth to the scene of 
our musketry triumphs. Our instructors 
marked off the work each man had to 
do (several nearly fainting at the amount 
in sight), and ordered us to “ turn to.” 
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So in approved navvy fashion we threw 
off our jackets, thoughtfully filling our 
pipes while leisurely contemplating things 
in general; spat on our hands, heaved 
a huge sigh and started removing the 
outer crust of the earth. I may remark 
that sod-cutting, particularly in the 
summer time, is like rifle drill. It 
requires “‘ jerk,’ usually achieved by 
jumping on the shovel. Many of the 
sods we cut were too small. These were 
used to spur your immediate neighbour 
to greater efforts. You usually got them 
in the back of the neck. 

Once the sods were removed work 
commenced in earnest. Unfortunately 
the earth was_in lumps—hard ones at 
that. It took digging, although our 
instructor, to judge by his rudely 
depreciative remarks, appeared to think 
otherwise. Pipes went out, the sweat 
poured forth uninterruptedly, and the 
pain in our backs made us ‘feel a fit 
subject for Somebody’s pale pills for 
pink people. But, true to the traditions 
of our race, we “stuck it.’”’ The local 
inhabitants, faithful also to the customs 
of ancient Briton, leaned over their back 
fences smoking, gazing in silent enjoy- 
ment. Five o’clock came at last. Slowly 
and sadly we crawled out of the earth, 
gathered our impedimenta together, 
straightened the kink in our backs and 
returned to the hotel for some much- 
needed tea. We also changed our 
clothes. 

More or less intelligent anticipations 
that our day’s work was over were not 
realised. Six o’clock was reserved for 
a lecture by the Commandant. This— 
and by no means the last—proved to be 
on discipline. We were told of a great 
many things an officer and a gentleman 
should do—and of a great many he 
shouldn’t do. The latter predominated 
—very largely. However, more of these 
lectures anon. 

Dinner was at 7-30 p.m. (another 
change of clothes). Lights went out at 
ten o'clock, so we had little time for 
frivolities and—to tell the truth—little 
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inclination. Bags and valises had to be 
unpacked, and by that time everyone 
was ready for bed. I might say by this 
time our ideas of our own enjoyment 
were considerably modified. 

As time went on everything became 
quite enjoyable. The majority of us 
were under thirty, and realising that 
wonders in the way of military knowledge 
were not expected—nor indeed required 
—from us, we settled down to have a 
real good time. Shall I ever forget 
our afternoon trench-digging operations, 
particularly when the trenches were 
getting finished and we were out of 
sight! It didn’t do to turn your back 
to the enemy though. We had to work 
hard, for the “old man’’ (officially 
known as the Commandant) was con- 
tinually prowling around after “ mikers.”’ 
Many a solid half-hour have I put in 
in the bottom of a trench, come whalelike 
to the top for a breather and a smoke 
and just settled myself down when the 
old man’s voice would be heard 
frantically shouting ‘“‘ Take that officer’s 
name ; I’ve watched him doing nothing 
for the last ten minutes.”” It was no 
use expostulating ; the old man had 
ideas of his own concerning discipline. 
We all had our names taken at different 
times ; it was a polite procedure which 
satisfied the old man and_ hurt 
nobody, for we never heard anything 
further. 

There was another Officers’ Training 
Corps close by, and with them we fought 
many a sham battle. Manceuvres form 
quite an extensive part of a young 
officer’s education, and so regularly we 
hied ourselves to a large stretch of 
vacant land and annihilated each other 
to our hearts’ content. Everybody, I 
‘may explain, gets “‘ wiped out ”’ in these 
affairs. “We enfiladed you beautifully 
that time, dear boy,’ one of your 
opponents informs you afterwards with 
a complacent smile. With a pained 
expression you implore the enemy to 
cease talking. ‘‘ Why, my good fellow 
(pityingly), we saw you creeping along 


that hedge all the time. We wiped you 
out long before you got a shot in.” 

Providence, they say, determines the 
fate of battles. I don’t know what 
heavenly force was working for our 
school, but one bright summer’s morning 
as we marched blithely forth to our 
battlefield we espied a row of apple 
trees, covered with the hardest little 
apples I have ever felt. ‘Ha, ha!”’ 
we said. A rush was made immediately 
we halted, and civil war at once broke 
out. Then better counsels prevailed ; 
we filled our pockets with the hardest 
and greenest ones we could get and 
marched on to battle, feeling much like . 
the boxer who has a horseshoe in his 
glove for “luck.” We advanced in 
short rushes in the most approved 
fashion ; fired imaginary “ five rounds 
rapid,” by clicking our triggers most 
alarmingly, and fixed (mythical) bayonets 
that were to complete the rout. 

The enemy stood up to us most 
valiantly, but they were taken unaware. 
“Swish, swish, swish’”’ came the little 
green apples, to be answered by a flow 
of exceedingly unpolite language as 
one got home on a vital spot. The 
bombardment was effectual; our 
opponents grabbed their rifles and 
streamed helter-skelter through the 
gorse pursued by some of us provided 
with reserves of ammunition. It was 
victory complete and final; the “ old 
man ’’ beamed contentedly upon us 
and we all marched merrily home- 
wards, our collective consciences purring 
warmly at the thought of duty nobly 
done. 

“Shouting” drill formed quite an 
extensive part of our education. This 
was not, as some people might imagine, 
practice in purchasing each other liquid 
refreshment. We were much too law- 
abiding—to say nothing of being too 
poor—to aid and abet any infringement 
of the no-treating order. It was simply 
meant to train—and incidentally strain 
—our voices in cultivating the approved 
barrack-square roar. ‘‘There ain’t one of 
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you’se as can give a word of command,” 
our Sergeant informed us in positive 
tones. “‘ Not one of yer.” Some of the 
more daring members of the platoon 
thought otherwise; so the Sergeant 
brought them out. They “ shunned ”’ 
us. turned us, and generally played old 
Harry in an endeavour to show the 
Sergeant that for once he was wrong. 
There was nothing doing ; with practice, 
the Sergeant thought, their voices might 
possibly do for a ladies’ gymnasium 
class. 

Continuing the movement, as they say 
in physical drill, each officer took another 
and started to drill him. I formed fours 
by myself, formed platoon on the right 
(also alone), advanced in column of fours 
and, when the order came for the 
company to retire, turned about, picked 
up my dressing by the right, halted, and 
stood at ease. Some of our more 
ambitious youths, with an eye to the 
future, commenced getting their hand 
in at brigade drill. “The Brigade will 
move,” they roared. The Brigade (one 


man) moved accordingly, keeping its 
face as straight as possible, particularly 
when the old man was about. 

It was, generally speaking, looking for 
trouble — and usually finding it — by 
assuming too much knowledge, or even 


confidence, at our school. Our chief 
officer instructor was a sarcastic, cold- 
blooded creature, one of those people 
who delight in exposing one’s ignorance. 
And what a time he had when somebody 
whose abilities were not on a par with 
his confidence rushed an invitation to 
take charge of a picket! The knowing 
-ones kept “ eyes front ’’ when volunteers 
were asked for. We were quite content 
to march out in charge of the optimistic 
one. Our turn came after the picket 
had been placed ; we were then brought 
in and the instructor would proceed to 
tell our picket commander what he 
thought of his scheme. It was usually 
very uncomplimentary, and caused the 
recipient of the criticism quite a lot of 
blushes. Those of us who “ didn’t 
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know nothink” grinned hugely; we 
had learned our lesson too well. 

I think the Commandant’s evening 
lectures will live for ever in my memory. 
The dear old chap would come into the 
hall beaming all over, saying, ‘“‘ Sit down, 
gentlemen, sit down,” as we all stood 
up to attention. And then for an hour 
he would proceed to lecture. Sometimes 
the subject was hygiene, sometimes 
military discipline, at others military 
engineering. Hygiene and engineering 
were the old man’s two pet hobbies. 
“Water supply, gentlemen. What are 
the sources of water supply ? ”’ he would 
lead off briskly. “Rain water, 
surface waters, ground waters,” we 
chanted. ‘“‘ Very good, gentlemen, very 
good.” Our instructor particu- 
larly keen on artesian wells. He would 
turn his back on us, pick up a piece of 
chalk and for half an hour, blithely 
unconscious of our presence, amuse 
himself by drawing layer after layer of 
impermeable strata “ through which 
the water cannot percolate, gentlemen ”’ 
(this to the blackboard). ‘‘And from 
where is the word artesian derived ? 
Artois, gentlemen, Artois,’ without 
ever bothering to look round and get 
an answer. But nothing pleased the 
Commandant more than lecturing on the 
old military engineers. If once he started 
drawing bastion and kaponier traces all 
the blackboards in the school had to be 
requisitioned. ‘‘ Vauban, Montalembert, 
Cormontaigne, gentlemen ”’ (also to the 
blackboard) ‘‘ these were the pioneers of 
our modern fortification ideas.”” We 
used to have quite an exciting time 
trying to take all these down in our 
notebooks; the old man’s lectures 
usually ran to a dozen pages, to say 
nothing of innumerable drawings. Still, 
it was very interesting; we learnt a 
great many things we wotted not of 
before. 

Night operations were the bane of 
our existence. These used to begin at 
9 p.m. and usually meant digging 
trenches on a pitch-dark night, or tactics 
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of some sort, posting a line of outposts 
or forming a picket. Trench-digging at 
night isn’t so easy as it sounds. “‘ No 
smoking, no talking, no nothink,” our 
Sergeant informed us; “nothink but 
hard work.” We had to dig a trench 
five feet long, two feet wide, and three 
feet deep in an hour. It took doing, 
particularly when somebody borrowed 
your shovel—when you weren’t looking. 
In the morning the result of our labours 
used to be inspected, a practice which 
caused many heartburnings, because the 
‘“mikers’”’ used to claim other men’s 
trenches. Tactics at night are an 
infernal nuisance. You spend most of 
your time picking yourself out of holes, 
to say nothing of getting scared to death 
by serious-minded individuals who pop 
out from behind a hedge with a rifle 
with “Halt! hands up,” and a stern 
refusal to let you pass unless you do 
the thing properly. Outposts are pass- 
able, especially if you are the attacking 
party. Eight of us, including myself, 


were selected one night to try and break 
through the outpost line. 


So we held a 
consultation as to how it was to be done. 
Frivolous suggestions as to making a 
noise like a turnip were turned down 
immediately ; nor did the gentlemen 
who suggested disguising ourselves as 
rabbits meet with any better reception. 
It was thought that some people—to 
mention no names—could assume such a 
character without a disguise. Eventually 
it was decided that six should attempt 
to get through the line forcibly, myself 
and another budding Napoleon being 
trusted to take advantage of the diversion 
and sneak in unnoticed. It was a good 
plan—on paper. Unfortunately, the six 
took so long about their job that we 
laid down for a rest in a lovely big field 
of yellow wheat, and there we laid, sound 
asleep, until three o'clock the next 
morning. We swore next day that we 
had got through the line, but I don’t 
think anyone believed us. 

I suppose our month was much like 
that of the other eleven in the year, but 


it certainly was a busy one for us. Idling 
of any sort was sternly discouraged ; 
you usually got an hour’s extra drill if 
the old man happened to remember 
it next morning. He used to hold an 
orderly-room at nine o’clock and we 
were marched in by the Sergeant-Major 
in approved Army style, hats off, quick 
march, halt, right turn, and given an 
hour’s drill before we knew where we 
were. The drill invariably gave great 
joy to those not immediately concerned. 
They would come and watch us and 
pass rude remarks on our general bearing 
until the Commandant hove in sight. 
Our education was certainly compre- 
hensive. An infantry sergeant taught 
us how to build military bridges. He 
used to cause infinite amusement in 
describing the various parts. ‘“‘ These 
are the butts-s-s-s and these are the 
tips-s-s-s,”’ he would tell us, and finish 
up by saying “ That will be suffice for 
to-day.”” Map reading, the organisation 
of a battalion, courts-martial, the duties 
of different officers, how to make a 
camp; there was nothing we didn’t 
learn. Two of our instructors were of a 
rather tired nature; they preferred 
reading their lectures from King’s 
Regulations and Government text books. 
It was certainly a relief to our overtaxed 
brain ; we could get a little much-needed 
sleep during the lecture. 

Occasionally Zeppelins paid us a visit. 
Out would go all the lights, and the 
old man would rake up every avail- 
able officer to go out and do picket duty 
along the road. Many an inoffensive 
citizen we frightened to death with a 
loud “‘ Halt ! who goes there?” and a 
click of the trigger of an empty rifle. 
Still, it was all military training, so who 
could object ? 

Towards the end of the month we 
were told to prepare for our examination. 
The more serious-minded individuals at 
once went into strict training; you 
never saw them without their noses in 
a book. I am afraid the great majority, 
however, refused to take the matter as 
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anything more than a joke. Considering 
the hours we had to work it wasn’t to 
be wondered at ; we were usually hard 
at it from seven in the morning until 
ten or eleven at night. Times innumer- 
able did I pathetically consult my 
notebook and heave a despairing sigh 
as I contemplated the things we were 
liable to be examined in. Lest the 
British taxpayer imagine his Army 
subalterns are being overpaid, let me give 
him a list of the things in which we 
were supposed to be proficient : Physical 
drill, squad drill, rifle drill, company 
drill, musketry (theoretical and practical), 
military discipline, military organisation 
and administration, march discipline, 
elementary manceuvres, outposts, pickets, 
rearguards, advance guards, sentry duties, 
elementary military engineering (trench- 
designing, bridging, obstacles, etc.), 
hygiene (water, conservancy of camps, 
etc.), map-reading, marching by compass, 
operations by night, the contents of 
King’s Regulations, trench warfare 
(common rules, standing orders, etc.), 
bayonet fighting, and a dozen other 
subjects. If all this isn’t good value for 
seven-and-sixpence a day I’m sure I 
don’t know what is. However, we bore 
up bravely. The most difficult task of 
all was to learn to pay our mess-bill 
every week. The old man used to tell 
us very vehemently that money was 
the curse of the rising generation. So it 
was to us—the want of it. 

Humorous interludes were strongly in 
evidence right up to the end of the 
course. We had a mock court-martial 
on a gentleman notorious for making 
bad music to the annoyance of his 
immediate neighbours, and a still more 
exciting evening when the Commandant 
caught twenty officers trying to sneak 
in late to his lecture. The first delinquent 
bowled in serenely enough; he didn’t 
know he was late. The old man 
did. ‘‘Come here, that officer,” he 
shouted. Whilst he was getting a 
dressing down in came another and 
another to the tune of suppressed giggles 
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and frantic warnings from the fortunate 
ones already seated. By the time he 
had given the third late-comer a hauling 
over the coals the old man_ had 
exhausted both his breath and _ his 
patience. So he lined the twenty up 
and asked them whether they would 
prefer being sent back to their regiments 
or forfeit half their marks for the 
examination in hygiene. Like wise men 
they chose to forfeit the marks. They 
got them all back next day with a stern 
admonition not to do it again. 
Luckily for most of us the examinations 
were not very severe. Nearly all passed 
through that for hygiene with flying 
colours; it wasn’t the fault of the 
Commandant if we didn’t. The dear 
old chap prompted you if you hesitated 
slightly, so all except the “ mikers”’ 
(picked out for difficult questions) 
obtained good marks. The Adjutant 
took us in musketry and company drill 
and the chief officer instructor in all 
the other subjects. I think there were 


only four failures altogether. 
The last couple of days witnessed 


many frantic efforts to get leave of 
absence. How many wires pleading 
urgent private affairs went to the 
adjutants of the different regiments 
goodness only knows. When you have 
put in a month’s grind and lost a stone 
in the progress thereof you feel entitled 
to something. To finish up we had 
a bayonet - fighting competition. The 
shrewd-headed ones got knocked-out in 
the first round. You only want to go 
through a few bouts bayonet fighting to 
become the proud possessor of more 
bruises than are countable. 

The Commandant handed us _ our 
certificates stating that we had made 
satisfactory progress, shook hands and 
wished us all success. We bundled our 
luggage together, made our way at pain- 
ful cost through the crowd of waiting 
servants, and with much cheering and 
laughing took our departure. Most of 
us were going home for a few days’ 
spell; and we needed it! 


“SANDY’S BRITHER” 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


IT was an abnormally dry season ; that 
most excellent of salmon rivers, the 
Lochy, was heartbreakingly low. My 
friend, A., surveyed his reach with 
sombre eyes: “No hope of a change, 
and I’ve got to go home next week,” 
he said, gloomily. ‘‘ Counted up in bed 
this morning that the fish I’ve caught 
this year will pan out at exactly 
£99 12s. 6d. per head!” 
I emitted a sympathetic murmur. 


-“*°Tain’t so much the money, though,”’ 
he continued, dejectedly, “ but it’s so 
dashed dull to have nothing to do.” 

“ Your wife says it is ideal weather for 
picnics,’ I interposed, rather unkindly. 


“Picnics!’’ He glared at me and 
turned on his heel. 

“T say!’ I called after him, “ why 
don’t you come out with me on the 
loch? A fine, whacking pollock at the 
end of your line ain’t to be sneezed at, 
1 can tell you. Don’t be proud—come 
out on the loch, 7¢ never runs dry.” 

He scoffed, but he came—on a beauti- 
ful, balmy morning, when the light mists 
were drifting across the mighty flanks 
of Ben Nevis, and a soft south-westerly 
- breeze was curling the surface of Loch Eil 
into a million silvery ripples. ‘“‘ We'll 
make for Ardgour, Sandy,’’ I said, as 
1 followed A. into the stout fishing-coble. 
“Why, it Sandy!” I looked in 
surprise at the boatman who had been 
stowing away some gear under the 


thwarts and who now turned his face 
towards me. 

“No, sirr,”’ he said, bashfully, “I 
will be Sandy’s brither. Sandy iss not 
well, the day—no, not well at ahl. He 
will haf tekkin’ to his bed, and he will be 
sayin’ that it iss me that will haf to row 
the boat for the chentlemen, whateffer.”’ 

“Oh, I see. Yes, yes, that’s all right. 
Hope there’s nothing serious the matter 
with Sandy ?”’ 

The brither sighed. ‘‘ Ahlways I will 
be tellin’ him that it iss ahful stuff yon 
whesky that they will be sellin’ at 
Macdougall’s inn at Fort William. Fair 
poison—yess, yess, nothing but poison 
it iss. But when the drouth will be upon 
Sandy—ay, ay, chust that!” and he 
sadly shook his head. 

“Oh—case of hot coppers, is it? 
Well, I am surprised—Elder of the Kirk 
and all!” 

“Och, sirr, it iss chust the Elders off 
the Kirk that will be the la-ads for the 
whesky. Inteet, and I would not be 
puttin’ it past the minister himself ii 

“Hush, hush. Speak not evil of 
authorities. And let us to our muttons— 
that is, our pollock.” 

Not pollock, only, did we, that morning, 
lure from the depths of Loch Eil. Gurnet, 
flounders, “‘ cuddy”’ (anglicé, coal-fish) 
codlings, did we land on board our coble, 
and A.’s delight was extreme when, as we 
were turning the boat’s nose homeward 
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and luncheonward, he got into, and 
safely hauled in, a fine cod of sixteen 
pounds’ weight. 

“Jove! not so dusty, this sea-loch 
fishing,’’ he cried, as he mopped his 
crimson forehead and exultantly con- 
templated the slain. ‘‘ Wish I’d had a 
turn at it before, instead of drivelling 
about the country to those dreary 
picnics ! ”’ 

At that moment came “ Twitter- 
twitter - twitter! Plisk - plisk - plisk !”’ 
We were right into the midst of a shoal 
of mackerel. To right of us, to left of 
us, ahead of us, behind us, they fluttered 
and frisked. ‘Cott! the loch will be 
chust like a boilin’ pot, whateffer,’’ said 
Sandy’s brither. 

Then, indeed, did the fun wax fast 
and furious. Up the loch we followed 
the silvery beauties, landing them on 
the bottom of the boat like—well, ‘‘chust 
ass fast ass the pig will be winkin’,” was 
the next apt simile of our oarsman. We 
followed them right up between the 
green isles of Annat, and there, in one 
instant of time, as if by some precon- 


certed signal, the whole shoal sank like 

stones into the depths, and not our 

choicest lures could win another bite. 
“Well, home had better be the word 


now, eh?’”’ I looked enquiringly at A. 
after half-an-hour’s vain endeavour. 

“Yes, I suppose so. By gad, we've 
had a rare good morning. Do you often 
have sport. like this ?”’ 

Sandy’s brither answered for me. 
“Och, ay, sirr, it’s chust gra-and sport 
that there will be upon the loch, what- 
effer. And chust about here ’’—a light 
kindled in his eye as it dwelt upon the 
narrow channel between the islets— 
“the salmon are chust something 
gra-and. Mann, sirr, I will be seein’ ass 
menny ass a dizzen tekkin’ chust——” 
he checked himself suddenly as A. shot 
him a ‘suspicious glance from under 
lowering brows. ‘“‘ That iss to say, of 
course I will not be seein’ them, myself, 
but it iss Sandy that will be tellin’ me 
whatt a plenty off salmon there will be 
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tekkin’ here between the islands,” the 
brither finished in a subdued voice. 

“Sandy! Salmon!” My friend A.’s 
voice rose in a crescendo of astonished 
indignation. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
that your boatman” — he wheeled 
angrily upon me—‘‘is a poacher? If 
Lochgoilhead were to know of this— 
Sandy, of all men! Sandy! Is it 
possible that Sandy is one of the gang 
who rob the laird of his salmon ?”’ 
A. glared fiercely at the brither of the 
suspect. 

That guileless individual made no 
spoken reply, but gently waved a 
deprecating hand and sadly wagged his 
unkempt beard, as he headed his boat 
for the shore. During the transit A. 
maintained a brooding silence, while 
Sandy’s brither and I conversed in 
subdued tones. Not altogether to my 
surprise, for I had noted something in 
the set of his shoulders and the carriage 
of his head which differed vastly from 
the usual slouch of the countryman, | 
found that he was an old soldier, and, 
as such, had visited many lands. Their 


-merits he rated solely and entirely 


according to their fishing facilities. 
India was no good—at any rate in the 
parts where his lot had been cast. The 
sea-fishing at Gibraltar held possibilities 
—but Malta! ah, Malta was first-rate. 

“ Boatloads ! Och, yess, sirr, menny’s 
the boat I will haf been bringin’ in chust 
reddy to sink to the bottom with the 
weight off the fesch that will be in her. 
And ass for the tunny, when they will 
be mekkin’ their way east 

Well, if these monsters of the deep 
scaled only a quarter of the pounds 
avoirdupois with which they were 
credited by Sandy’s brither, the wonder 
was that they did not tow boat and 
boatman “ east ’’ to Constantinople ! 

The coble’s nose grated on the shingle. 
A figure emerged from behind the rough 
pier wall and advanced to meet us. It 
was Sandy—and his eye was fixed 
upbraidingly upon mine. With an air 
of indescribable dignity he addressed 
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me: “ Sirr, it will be menny and menny 
a time that I will haf rowed you out in 
the boat to the feschin’. And if you 
will not be satisfied with me, it would 
be better if you wass to tell me that 
same. I did not think—no, I did not 
think ’’—his voice shook and his face 
grew white with anger—‘ that because 
from no fahlt off my own I will be kept 
ten meenits late by the minister, and 
when I will be sendin’ my brither to 
explain that it wass Kirk business, and 
to ask you off your kindness to be 
excusin’ my bein’ ten meenits late—no, 
I did not think it possible that after ahl 
those times that I will haf rowed you out 
to the feschin’, that you would haf gone 
with him!’ and he whirled round with 
intent to pour out further vials of his 
wrath upon the brither. But that 
guileless gentleman had silently and 
unobtrusively departed. Alas, there is 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip— 
five minutes more and our boatman 
would have been presented with the 
usual honorarium—the wages of his 
iniquity—but now he went empty away ! 
* ok * 

Ah, well, not so very many months 
ago was this little comedy played; but 
where, now, are the actors ? 

In the waist-deep mud of a Flanders 
trench poor A. sighs for the drying winds 
and scorching sun which brought to 
nought his salmon-fishing in the Lochy ; 
on board his stout mine-sweeper upon 
the tossing waters of the grey North Sea 
Sandy daily and hourly looks death in 
the face; his brither—let the tale of his 
brither be told by the following quotation 
from one of A.’s letters: 

S . and amongst the new drafts 
of the Camerons who do you think 
should turn up but Sandy’s brither! In 
Lochgoilhead’s Company, too—really, 
the world is very small ! 

““What, Donald!’ (it seems that 
the rascal has a name of his own) cried 
Lochgoilhead, when his eye fell upon 
him, ‘ you’ve come, too, have you, to 
have a whack at the Germans ? ’ 
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Ay, ay, sirr, chust that.””” Anda 
pretty determined fellow he looked as 
he said it, I can tell you. 


“By Jove, how my salmon _ will 
increase and multiply now /”’ said Loch- 
goilhead. 


“Ay, sirr—mebbe ay, sirr. But it 
will be a terrible bad thing for the 
salmon to be too thick upon the ground. 
Yess, yess, terrible unhealthy it will be 
for the poor things, whateffer,” Sandy’s 
brither replied, and looked his C.O. in 
the face without a smile upon his own. 

“It was a couple of nights after this 
that we had a biggish scrap with the 
enemy. Stood their ground magnifi- 
cently our fellows did, but at last they 
were borne back by sheer weight of 
numbers. Only a little way, though— 
then they dug themselves in and held 
on like grim death. Between this trench 
and the enemy half-a-score of our fellows 
who had handed in their last checks were 
lying, and just in front of us was a 
wounded man trying painfully to crawl 
towards us. Before you could say 
‘knife’ Lochgoilhead (you know the 
impetuosity of those Celts) leaped out of 
the trench, ran forward and grabbed the 
wounded man. Of course the bullets 
were hailing about him as thick as peas, 
but by some miracle he escaped with 
only a slight scratch on one arm. And 
though the man he had gone after was 
a big chap and he, himself, rather a little 
one, still by hook or by crook, half- 
carrying, half-dragging, he got him into 
our trench. A sorely wounded man he 
proved to be—and behold, he was 
Sandy’s brither! He looked up into 
Lochgoilhead’s face and tried to speak. 
Half-a-dozen times the blood choked 
him, but at last he gasped out: ‘Cott! 
Lochgoilhead, if I will be spared to be 
gettin’ back to Lochaber, it iss not one 
single salmon of yours that I will be 
meddlin’ with—no, neffermore.’ ”’ 


‘‘ Nevermore, indeed. For next night 
the earth of Flanders was being shovelled 
in over the body of Sandy’s brither.” 
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BY S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


DEsPITE taxes and raids, and rumours 
of raids, and darkness more Cimmerian 
than ever, not all the disastrous chances 
of War have been able to quench the 
spirit of good cheer in our theatres. In 
the early days of the great struggle 
some pretended that the mere continu- 
ance of plays and play-making showed 
we were not taking things seriously. We 
have learned long ago how wrong any 
such idea as that is. The truth is that 
the more tremendous the conflict and 
the sterner our national determination, 
the brisker and more confident and 
business-like should be, and must be, 
our recreation. Whatever the circum- 
stances, it is no use being slip-shod and 
humpish even in off-hours. 

So the call has been in inverse ratio 
to the blackness without, not for moping 
and melancholy plays, but for light- 
hearted, brisk, ingenious gaiety. It has 


been a call, | am glad to say, to which 
the spring has afforded a far richer 


answer than did a winter which was by 
no means without discontent. 


“THE BARTON MysTERY.”’ 

Among the surest successes has been 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s production at the 
Savoy of ‘‘ The Barton Mystery,” the 
“spoof ’’-play by Mr. Walter Hackett. 
Murder and all, it is a most merry show, 
with its intensely clever blending of 
burlesque, thrill, and stimulating sugges- 
tion in regard to the “ psychic cult ’’ and 
with its breezy evasion of any responsi- 
bility in the matter save that of an 
intelligent sense of humour. 

I notice that there has been a long- 
drawn-out controversy in one of the 
papers about “The Barton Mystery,’ 
in the course of which Mr. Irving has 
been called to task by solemn folk for 
dabbling unnecessarily in murder and 
chicanery. How stupid some people are ! 
For myself I find it difficult to believe 
that anyone should be so obtuse as to 
imagine for a moment that either Mr. 
Irving or Mr. Hackett intend us to take 


ce ” 


the Barton murder as a “ slice of life 
at all. It is just a conjuring enter- 
tainment—a piece of sheer “ spoof,” 
according to the latest American recipe. 
One might describe it as a melodrama 
burlesquing itself as it goes along, and so 
snatching double honours. The old days 
when a dramatic success at one theatre 
had perforce to be followed by a 
burlesque success at another are no more. 
So simple to combine the two! 


BEVERLEY, THE MEDIUM. 

Anyhow, for those who are sufficiently 
sane to look at “ The Barton Mystery ” 
in the right spirit, it does afford a most 
fascinating evening not only of good play- 
craft but of good acting. In Beverley 
the Medium we have a character for Mr. 
Irving that seems to include at once all 
the gay and glamorous things he has 
done. There is something of the comic 
panache of Macaire in Beverley, some- 
thing of the lime-lit horror of Mathias, 
something of Bellac, the humbugging 
poet of ‘‘ Le Monde of |’ on s’ennuie,” 
whom Mr. Irving played so well a while 
since, something of Hyacinth the Futurist 
in “ The Angel in the House.” And yet 
Beverley is a delightful character on his 
own account, sympathetic, humorous, 
picturesque, with his whisky-drinking 
and his cigar-pocketing and his glib 
jargon of ‘‘ psychic ether,”’ and his hand- 
waving, and with it all his hawk-like 
precision in getting hold of a common- 
sense clue and making the most of it. 

The ingenious thing about the play 
is that Mr. Hackett manages. to 
entice our now amused, now wondering 
interest all the while, and yet leaves it 
quite open for us to decide whether 
Beverley had any “ psychic intuition ”’ 
or not. From the moment when he is 
brought into the Barton murder-case, 
a down-at-heel spiritualist, to the final 
curtain, when he prances off the stage 
as the fashionable idol of Bond Street, 
he never makes the slightest pretence— 
to the audience—of being anything else 
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than a flagrant charlatan. Every con- 
clusion that he comes to might have been 
the lucky guess of an astute detective. 
No sooner has he arrived than he sits 
down ceremoniously in a chair and says : 
“Tt is dark. I see a woman. A woman 
is concerned in this affair.” As it 


happened this was true. As it happened 
the breathless midnight séance at which 
Beverley reconstructs the scene of the 
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murder, did extract from Phyllis Grey, 
the betrothed of the condemned man, ' the 
hysterical confession of her hitherto un- 
suspected guilt. I myself was under the 
impression that even Beverley was taken 
by surprise, and that the whole thing was 
a fortunate trick. Yet still Mr. Hackett 
sends his audience away discussing the 
possibilities of ‘“‘ psychometry”’ with 
astonishing eagerness and quite without 
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prejudice. Which is surely the highest 
possible triumph for a frank ‘ spoof ’’- 


play ! 
DREAM-DRAMA. 

The little scene in which Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, as Phyllis’s brother - in - law, 
dreams that his own wife committed 
the murder and that he himself murdered 
her in his turn, is perhaps rather a more 
commonplace piece of Grand Guignol 


MY LADY FRAYLE ”’ AT THE SHAFTESBURY 


sensationalism. Yet even there Mr. 
Hackett saves himself. Those ingenious 
repetitions in real life of the little 
incidents of the early part of the 
husband’s dream with the resulting 
agonies of anticipation in his mind lest 
it should all prove true—they at least 
set people thinking as to whether there 
may not be “ just something ”’ in dream- 
suggestion after all! 
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Altogether ‘‘ The Barton Mystery ”’ is, 
I think, the cleverest and most whole- 
some and most judicial testing of the 
so-called ‘‘ uncanny ”’ in the crucible of 
satire that I have seen. Could one wish, 
too, for a neater technique than that 
with which Mr. Hackett brings in his 


perhaps not many other acting chances. 
Miss Jessie Winter and Miss Hilda 
Bayley as the two younger women are 
in the unfortunate position of not being 
able to act too well lest they should 
“give away the show.” But on the 
whole, what a refreshingly clever play ! 
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flashes of strong and vivid acting, like 
Mr. Irving’s séance, and Mr. Esmond’s 
dream, with an adroit avoidance of any- 
thing in the shape of heavy sentiment 
and tedious “ problem”? Apart from 
the humour of Mr. Holman Clarke as the 
unbelieving professor, and Miss Marie 
Illington as his wife, there are 


THE BARRIE CINDERELLA. 

It is very beautiful in places, very 
sentimental always, and very full of 
deliciously delicate and pungent little 
fancies, is Sir James Barrie’s “ Kiss for 
Cinderella’’ at Wyndham’s. It is 
certainly a play that could not have been 
written by anyone else but Sir James 
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Barrie. I am not so fsure, either, that 


Sir James Barrie could have written it 
without the knowledge that he had at his 
disposal so perfectly sympathetic a pair 
of artists as Mr. Gerald Du Maurier and 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan. All through, I must 
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Barrie-Trevelyan-Du Maurier play about 
the war. The obvious thing to do would 
be to arrange a mix-up of all the Barrie- 
Trevelyan parts and Barrie-Du Maurier 
parts. What would Wendy do in 
war-time? Why not use over again that 


MISS TEDDIE GERARD 


confess;to feeling that itismorea logically- 
evolved piece of Barrie task-work than a 
spontaneous, fresh inspiration. Beauti- 
fully done, but task-work none the less ! 

Imagine Sir James Barrie faced with 
the natural public desire for a 


charming notion from “ Little Mary,” 
which was forgotten all too soon, and 
make her, like Moira, the “little mother,” 
of a créche of slum-babies? Then 
what shall be done with Mr. Du Maurier ? 
He must have a forceful part, with 
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something of the young Scotch Scotland! To clip it all together why 
enthusiasm and self-confidence of John go further than the universal simplicity 
Shand of “Every Woman Knows,” and _ of “ Cinderella”? And to bring it home 


MISS DORIS LYTTON 
Photograph by Bassano 
of the grim but kindly fantasy of Captain _ to the realities of war-time where could we 
Hook. Happy thought! Make him a finish up more fitly than at a convalescent 
young London policeman born in home among wounded khaki-heroes ? 
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These are all strangely obvious things. 
They are just the things Sir James Barrie 
has woven together in this latest creation 
of his. There is always, of course, that 
whimsical Barrie touch which transmutes 
it all into gossamer fancy; but it is a 
fancy to which, in a curious degree, one 
sees the way. It is not magical inspira- 
tion from the unknown. 

Every country has its Cinderella. I 
believe there are, in fact, between three 
and four hundred different versions, 
beginning with ancient Egypt. The child- 
spirit survives. Not even war can kill that. 

The most valuable new creation in 
“A Kiss for Cinderella ’’ is, to my mind, 
Mr. Du Maurier’s Policeman who becomes 
the Prince Charming of the dream. Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan’s “Miss Thing”’ is 
absolutely perfect, but she is not really 
new. She is almost exactly the same as 
Miss Trevelyan in any other Barrie play— 
now Wendy, now Maggie Wylie, with her 
blend of motherly content and hunger for 
romance, her big soul in a little body, her 
fire and her practicality, her trim little 
ways, and bird-like chirp of a voice. Mr. 
Du Maurier’s Policeman-Prince, on the 
other hand, is different from anything that 
Sir James Barrie has asked from the actor 
before, and he has not asked in vain. 

For some time now Mr. Du Maurier 
has been charged with being a bundle 
of mannerisms. They have afforded a 
peculiarly ready subject for Mr. Nelson 
Keys’s imitative achievements. Possibly 
there was something in the charge. At 


any rate Mr. Du Maurier has undoubtedly - 


been marking time as an actor of late. 
But his double-part in “A Kiss for 
Cinderella”? is a triumph both of 
character-study and of sympathetic 
imagination, without a_ trace of 
mannerism in either. His Policeman is 
a real London policeman—with strangely 
little trace, it should be noted, of the 
supposedly Scotch village of Badgery 
he is said to come from. His 
Prince Charming in eighteenth-century 
powdered wig and sky-blue silk breeches. 
His languor and fainéant disdain is 
not to be improved upon in grace, 
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lightness, and the satiric sense. There 
are other delightful people in the cast : 
Mr. O. B. Clarence, for instance, as the 
old artist to whom “ Miss Thing” was 
originally drudge, Miss Henrietta Watson 
as the severe but meltable lady-doctor 
and Mr. A. E. George as the cheery 
wounded Tommy of the last scene. But 
it is to Mr. Du Maurier and Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan that the real credit has to be 
given for keeping up that spirit of tender 
fantasy and rare individuality without 
which “‘A Kiss for Cinderella” would be, I 
fear,rather a hackneyed proffer even from 
Sir James Barrie. 
Fancy-DREss ROMANCE. 

A singularly prevalent type of war- 
play has been the historical fancy-dress 
romance. Different as they are in their 
periods and in their central figures, both 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “ Stand 
and Deliver!” at His Majesty’s and 
Mr. Parker’s “ Disraeli’’ at the Royalty 
are really of this order. In neither of 
them is there any attempt to tackle the 
real character as such. It is just a 
question of clothes, an adventure, and 
a love-story. So far, for instance, as 
Claude Duval, Mr. McCarthy’s famous 
highwayman-hero, is concerned, there 
has always been a very interesting 
question as to whether or no this young 
French footman who came over with 
Charles II. and was allowed to play 
havoc with the purses of the rich and 
the hearts of the fair, and was wept for 
by quite a number of titled ladies of the 
court when he finished his career dangling 
from Tyburn tree at the age of twenty- 
seven — there has always been the 
question as to whether he was or was not 
a spy in the pay of Louis XIV. But 
Mr. McCarthy does not worry about 
that. Enough that he makes a pleasantly 
romantic excuse for bringing in the dance 
on the heath (which really happened) 
with a certain lovely Berinthia Opie 
(Miss Kyrle Bellew). 

He makes a gallant, lively, pretty 
affair of it. From its own pictorial- 


romance point of view “Stand and 
Pp 
Deliver 


has really the makings of a 
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thoroughly popular play. There was one *“* DISRAELI.” 
strikingly good performance — that, Although “ Dizzy ” had his thoroughly 
namely, of Miss Miriam Lewes as Orange serious political side—not unforgotten in 


MISS MARGOT KELLY 


Moll, whoentertained Claudein“Hanging- the play—Mr. Louis Parker’s “‘Disraeli’* 
Sword-Alley ” (still so named) in that at the Royalty is at the heart of it, in 
“ Alsatia,’” between Fleet Street and the the same way, just a costume-romance: 
river, which is now newspaper-land. of the already historic Victorian age. 
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It shows us Disraeli, like Richelieu in 
the play to which he gave his name, as 
fairy-godfather to a pair of distinguished 
young lovers, Viscount Deeford (Mr. 
Cyril Raymond) and Lady Clarissa (Miss 


to pit her wits against Disraeli’s in finding 
out about the Suez Canal shares. It is 


all like a parlour-game, of course, com- 
pared to the real thing, though Mr. 
Parker does get in an obviously sincere 
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Mary Glynne). The whole thing is a 
delightful picture of costumes and 
manners of 1875, and there is a regular 
“Diplomacy ” plot for framework show- 
ing how Mrs. Travers (Mlle. Gabrielle 
Dorziat), a fascinating German spy, tries 


tribute to Disraeli’s Imperial idealism 
and a due suggestion of our debt thereto. 

Moreover, the play sparkles with 
“ Dizzy’s’”’ own epigrams, and the stage 
is bright with that English social scene 
that he chastened with such ruthless 


but none the less cherishing satire in 
his own novels. Mr. Dennis Eadie plays 
Dizzy drily but agreeably in a capital 
make-up. Miss Mary Jerrold makes 
Lady Beaconsfield, whose life is pro- 
longed a year or two for the purposes of 
the play, a very sweet little personage— 
rather more of a parson’s than a Prime 
Minister’s wife, perhaps. But what does 
a little thing like that matter in what 
is, after all, only a pretty love-story with 
history trimmings, and very pleasant as 
such ! 


Our PorTRAITS. 


In that jolliest of musical comedies 
“My Lady Frayle”’ at the Shaftesbury 
it would be difficult to tell how much 
of the success is due to the six daughters 
of Mrs. Grundy, and their rollicking 
sextette (undoubtedly the song-hit of 
the piece), with its refrain, ‘Oh, what a 
naughty old gentleman father must have 
been!” One of the six, Miss GRETCHEN 
YATES, may pride herself upon being a 
worthily talented granddaughter of the 
late Edmund Yates, and great grand- 
daughter of the no less famous Elizabeth 
Brunton. 

To have been singled out by Sir James 
Barrie, even for so small a task as to 
make a decorative appearance in front 
of a film-burlesque, is an honour that 
not a few players would give much to 
win. Not the least, therefore, of the 
distinctions accruing to Miss TEDDIE 
GERARD, the sprightly and daring 
Americaine of “ Bric-a-Brac” at the 
Palace, is that of having figured in 
person amongst Sir James’s “Macbeth” 
company before Queen Mary at the 
recent Royal matinée at the Coliseum. 
For other than gay purpose it is un- 
fortunate that Shakespeare omitted to 
anticipate American beauty, and that 
he never wrote a revue. Still, there is 
no knowing what the Shakespeares of 
the future may not do! 

Miss Doris LytTron, who succeeded 
Miss Irene Browne as the typist to whom 
Mr. Henry Ainley made his masterly 
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proposal of marriage in ‘“‘ Who is He? ” 
at the Haymarket has done many 
charming things. Perhaps the one that 
will live longest in most of our memories 
was her beautiful performance of the 
Noyden-heroine of ‘‘ Inconstant George,”’ 
with her triumphant adoration and 
childlike jealousy and the exquisite 
blending of humour and of sentiment 
of those two scenes with Mr. Hawtrey. 
It was only appropriate, after these, 
that she should have been chosen to 
play, in America, the leading part in 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s “ Blindness of 
Virtue,” which represents to so great 
an extent the same theme taken seriously. 
In “Who is He?” she has nothing 
very exacting to do beyond being 
discreet and sensible—which may not, 
indeed, be so easy as it seems, under the 
circumstances—but she does it very well 
and is at least more true to the typist 
character than her predecessor. 

Although The Girl from Upstairs 
at the Strand did not in itself prove a 
masterpiece even of farce, there was no 
possible doubt about the charm of its 
leading-lady, Miss MARGoT KELLy, one 
of the most beautiful ingénues who have 
arrived on our stage for some time. She 
has wonderful red-gold hair (of her 
own !), big grey eyes, and a very win- 
some, impulsive way with her. In the 
play she had little else to do beyond a 
little affectation as a demure young 
thing. Whether she has the talent for 
anything more serious remains to be 
seen. 

Amongst the remarkably _ brilliant 
company that has been playing “ The 
Man Who Stayed at Home” at the 
Apollo, Miss STELLA JESSE proved herself 
as pretty and genuinely appealing a 
Molly Preston as could be imagined. 
There are little matters—as, for instance, 
that of carriage—in which experience 
may bring improvement, but it was 
altogether a most hopeful and intelligent 
performance, and Miss Jesse is un- 
doubtedly a young actress whose career 
will be worth watching. 


THE REFORMATION OF WORSLEY BROOKS 


BY A. S. BARROW 


MURDERING, brain - spattering, cattle- 
stealing scoundrels, every mother’s son 
of them, but the very “ divil’s own 
playboys ” for all that ! 

You may not always perhaps quite 
appreciate their particular form of 
humour, but if you live amongst them 
long enough you sooner or later begin 
to catch on to their ideas and see that 
the situation, from their point of view 
at any rate, simply teems with quiet fun. 

He’s a queer bird, the Pathan, a funny 
mixture of a treacherous scoundrel and 
a real good fellow; but you have got 
to know him before you are able to 
settle which “tally ’’ suits him best: 
cold-blooded, cut-throat, or first-class 
fighting man. But whichever it is, there 
is, behind it all, that saving grace of a 
keen sense of humour; and that means 
a lot, doesn’t it ? 

The “‘ Paythan”’ man can be humorous, 
even when he is going to be married, and 
he takes good care that everyone, the 
bride, bridegroom, prospective mother- 
in-law, and even the heavy father, all get 
a chance to join in the fun. 

Just to show you the sort of blade he 
is, at all Pathan weddings an old custom 
is kept up. The bridegroom is supposed 
to come along with all his friends and 
relations and take the bride away from 
the bosom of her family by force of 
arms. There is an immense amount of 
powder-play,”’ yelling and hard swear- 
ing, and everyone has the height of a 
fine time. Sometimes it falls out that 
the disappointed rival is amongst the 
wedding guests, and that he, thought- 
lessly maybe, slips a ball cartridge into 
the breach of his rifle and takes the hero 
of the piece in the neck. 

This, of course, arouses suspicion, 
and everyone else starts emptying his 
bandolier into the brown of the 
wedding-party, so that, by the time it 
is all over, there is enough material for 


fifty first-class wakes, and not as much 
for a wedding as would go round even 
in Salt Lake City, where one gentleman 
is sufficient for an unlimited number of 
brides. When therefore I say that the 
lads, who live out “ beyant’”’ on the 
North-west Frontier of India, are the 
very “‘divil’s own playboys,”’ I am 
telling you a simple truth. 

You would never have heard of Sir 
Worsley Brooks, Bart., C.B., M.P., if 
it hadn’t been for some of the “ gintry ” 
from the Kurram Valley. He would 
never have got his C.B. if there had not 
happened what did happen in the year 
of grace 19 , When Worsley was a 
member of a Royal Commission someone 
sent to India to teach Jack Hewett how 
to run the United Provinces, Roos- 
Keppel how to twist the tails of the 
tribesmen, and generally interfere with 
and badger a whole lot of level-headed 
men, who had forgotten more about the 
“brightest jewel in the Imperial diadem”’ 
than Worsley Brooks, or anyone of his 
fellow experts, ever knew! It is not 
proposed to bore you with any account 
of what the Commission did, how they 
were told in Calcutta that, if only India 
were handed over to the Bengali Baboo, 
there would be no more sedition, no 
more crime and no more cause for anyone 
to be “ fearful’”’ as to the future; how 
in Rangoon they heard that they were 
robbed to pay for India’s extravagance ; 
how in Bombay they were assured that 
the people in Calcutta did not know 
what they were talking about, and that 
the Mahratta-Brahmin was the only man 
with brains enough to be a member of 
the proposed Imperial Indian Parliament. 
You can read all this—if you are so 
foolish—in the fat Blue Book that the 
Commission concocted after it had got 
back to England again. 

But it is about Worsley Brooks that 
I want to tell you. 
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You ask anyone who was at “ The 
Flea’s”* with him when he was at Eton 
about him. A desperate little ‘ sap,” 
whose one effort, outside of improving 
his mind was, when he was more or less 
compelled to have a dash for his ‘‘ coxes,”’ 
because he was such a nice light weight. 
Then if you happen to have been at 
B.N.C. with him, you don’t need to be 
told the sort of sportsman he was. He 
was a power at the Union; he won a 
first in classics, and his favourite light 
literature was Aristophanes’ “ Frogs.”’ 

Does that present Worsley to you, or 
doesn’t it ? 

His mental attainments were pro- 
digious ; but he had no more chin than 
a minnow and hair the colour of Keiller’s 
renowned marmalade. He simply 
romped home for the Newdigate, all 
other competitors finishing badly down 
the course. 

It was therefore certain that he would 
go into the House and that he would 
develop all those meddlesome tendencies 
which are indissolubly connected with 
anyone who is what is known as “ too 


clever by half.” 
So, when this Royal Commission to 
reorganise India and wheel the much- 


traduced ‘‘ heaven-born”’ into line was 
set on foot, Worsley was on to it at 
once, and speedily arranged to be 
included in the army of invasion that 
was mobilised to annoy and waste the 
time of those who were doing a man’s 
job in mosquito and malaria - ridden 
Hindustan. 

To give Worsley his due he was a 
trier. He went out with the fixed 
determination to endeavour to see as 
much of the “ brightest jewel” as he 
could inside of three months, and as he 
was naturally in a favourable situation 
for being permitted to see a great deal 
that no one would in the ordinary 
course of events, he was shown round. 

The first time I stumbled across him 
was at Meerut, when he was staying 
with his cousin John Brooks in the 
515th Hussars. By way of providing 


him with “ atmosphere ” and chiaroscuro» 
the 515th took him out pig-sticking. 
Worsley hunted when he was at home 
with the Crawley and Rushem (more 
Crawley than Rushem, so the bloated 
swells in the Shires say), on a quiet 
horse, and when it was a case of plenty 
of open gates and all four feet on the 
ground he was all right, but—--well, you 
know what it is out after the grim, grey 
boar—all dust, holes and nullahs, and 
Worsley was incontinently taken at 
terrific speed across the dusty plain by 
a horse who did not understand being 
hung on to and messed about when there 
were hunting noises going on all round 
him and a warrantable pig, legging it 
for hard life, out ahead. 

It was bad judgment on Worsley’s 
part, however, when he said he would 
like to see the Frontier, because he did 
not believe that all the stories he had 
read in Kipling were true. His idea 
was that you had only to “ manage” 
these people, tell them of the blessings 
which constitutional government would 
bestow upon them, and all would be 
well. 

No one in the 515th said anything to 
disabuse his mind, and Jack Brooks 
promptly wrote to Ashburnham, who 
was then at Bannu with a squadron of 
the Goona Horse, to do Worsley proud 
and show him the Frontier and all that 
therein was. 

What more Brooks wrote I don’t 
know. I only know what happened. 

If you have ever lived in a Frontier 
mess you will understand what sort 
of a time was in front of Worsley. 
Regiments don’t have their own messes 
at places like Bannu, Kohat, and so 
forth ; there’s just one big brotherhood, 
where all three arms of the service 
congregate ; so you see Worsley had 
priceless opportunities for collecting 
atmosphere and hearing things. 

He heard plenty. 

The first night he was there they told 
him how Jitmull, the fat bunniah, had 
been persuaded to reduce his rate of 
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interest on money lent to Dost Mahomed 
Khan, of Kurram, and also to knock off 
a good deal of the principal to boot. 
Jitmull had been hung up head down- 
wards and little bits peeled off him every 
day till he had consented to abate a 
very considerable portion of his ““moneys 
and his usances.”’ 

It was just a way the divil’s own 
playboys had—nothing more! He also 
was told how a Sikh squadron once 
repaid another kind of debt—for damage 
done to prisoners—by tying a whole 
village full of Mahsuds round with 
bundles of straw and then transforming 
them into human torches by means of 
kerosene oil. 

He also was told that it was a favourite 
pastime with the people, to whom he 
was about to impart information as to 
the blessings of constitutional govern- 
ment, to take pot-shots at any stranger 
of whose looks they did not approve, 
and of whose business they were not 
certain. Worsley smiled that indulgent, 
irritating smile of his, put his fingers 
together in that superior way that made 


you want to biff him on his third waist- 
coat button, and got a quotation from 
Thucydides off his chest. 


That did it! For some reason or other 
they simply hate Thucydides in Bannu! 
Ashburnham is a great organiser, as well 
as a man who believes in what is called 
the argumentum ad hominem, and he 
thereupon determined to stage-manage 
a little piece which should for ever 
shatter Worsley’s ideas about constitu- 
tional government in connection with 
the playboys of the Frontier. 

It was arranged for Worsley to go for 
a little fonga drive out beyond Tochi, 
under escort of course, because up in 
those parts you never quite know ; and 
Ashburnham took counsel with a Mashud 
orderly-cum-shikari that he owned—a 
smiling hook-nosed youth about 6ft. Zin. 
in his grass sandals, and as full of 
mischief as a bagful of snakes. 

Now it is always a mistake to trust a 
Mahsud, especially if there’s a chance 
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of his getting a rifle or two without 
paying for it. 

Worsley’s escort went out ; he descan- 
ted upon the poverty of the scenery, 
upon the peacefulness of the bare hills 
and the absurdity of anyone imagining 
that it was the abode of cut-throats and 
scoundrels. A few goats grazing on 
khaki-coloured grass, a string of camels. 
laden with bhoosa and a man ploughing, 
he said, made him think of Sussex. 

The little expedition arrived at a 
narrow bit of the road where the Kurram 
river winds past a head of boulders. 

Suddenly a head popped up on the 
left, followed by two more on the right. 
A rifle shot rang out, and the echo 
reverberated in the hills. The escort, 
who were in the plot, promptly got the 
order “for action, dismount!” ‘The 
tonga was galloped in behind a rock. 
Then the fun began. There was a 
regular crackle of it. 

Suddenly one of the escort pitched 
forward on his face. Ashburnham got 
one through the wrist; and then the 
havildar came up and said something. 

The “divil’s own playboys’”’ were 
over-acting the part assigned to them. 
They were, in fact, absolutely tearing a 
passion to tatters in their effort to give 
the Feringhi a real taste of frontier 
atmosphere. 

In about ten minutes it warmed up 
into just about as messy a little scrap 
as you could wish, and, to cut a long 
yarn short, Ashburnham was extremely 
lucky to get out of it as lightly as he did. 
He and Worsley, not to mention the 
escort, would never have got out at all 
if it had not been for the fact that, in 
order to see the fun, a little rearguard 
had started from Tochi about twenty 
minutes after the tonga, and had been 
able to come up just in time to avert 
further unpleasantness. 

Don’t ask Worsley about constitutional 
government for the divil’s own playboys 
if you ever happen to meet him in the 
Junior Carlton. He has entirely altered 
his ideas. 
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AN UP COUNTRY RACE MEETING 


BY J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 


A busty, hard oval of one mile and three 
furlongs with seven mud and stick jumps 
as its only boundaries beyond the two 
furlong straight which is railed in; a 
tent for weighing room, another for 
dressing room, 
paddock, 


a roped-in ring for 
the natural cliff for grand 
stand, and the blazing Indian sun over 
all—what would the luxurious English 
race-goer think of this? And yet good 
horses have run here, good times have 
been made, and large sums lost to the one 
or two bookies on the course. Another 
difference from a home meeting is that 
the majority of those present know a 
good deal about racing and run, train, 
or ride ponies, or have done so in their 
day. So think again before you despise 
an up-country race meeting, you know- 
ing “racing man’ who never miss’ a 
meeting—or have been on a horse’s back. 

This particular fixture has been got 
up by a sporting cavalry brigade, and 
entries have come in from various 
neighbouring stations, so biggish fields 
are the order of the day. Our share in 
it begins at half-past six in the morning, 
when we escort eighteen  carefully- 
sheeted ponies (the contingent from our 
cantonment) to the station, see them 
safely boxed, and accompany them to 


their destination. Arriving there they 
are picketed out in various shady 
compounds, and we take “ tum-tum” 
(the local cab, looking like a minute and 
decayed dog-cart, drawn by 12-3 of 
skin and bone, who can, however, 
do his thirty miles at a_ stretch) 
to the three-mile-off course, and go 
through the ceremony of walking round it, 
seeing at what jumps one may risk 
putting on the pace, which necessitate 
less chancing, where the bhisti (water- 
carrier) is likely to leave a slippery pool 
of water when he fills up the water 
jump, which fences will throw a shadow 
in front of them by the evening, etc. 

This over we return to the weighing 
tent, and find a bookie, and a jockey on 
the look-out for a mount, already there. 
As we've had no breakfast a small peg 
can’t hurt us, especially as the great- 
coated and comfortered walk home will 
get rid of it and three pounds more we 
hope. 

A cheery lunch in mess (at which we 
cast longing eyes) is the prelude to 
embarking on the drag that is taking us 
out, and we join the dusty stream that 
covers the road as far ahead as we can 
see, cross the broad Kabul on a most 
unsafe looking boat bridge that sways 
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and rocks beneath us as if every moment 
heralded its disintegration, and arrive at 
the course again. 

Here all is bustle and movement. The 
weighing tent is thronged with the sports- 
men, all apparently asking each other 
for leads what time they accuse some 
third person of having stolen theirs. 
Many novices at the game seem to 
imagine that not bringing sufficient lead 
ought to absolve them from the necessity 
of turning the scale, an idea of which the 
stern clerk soon disabuses them, although 
we once saw on the Declaration Board 
(in justice be it said, not on this course) 
“Captain Dash declares 4 Ibs. too little.” 
The old hand is soon spotted here ; he 
quietly waits his turn with his saddle 
over his arm, girths and surcingle neatly 
rolled round it, and lead judged almost 
to a pound. A friend holds ready an 


extra pound or two in case of need, and 
taking his seat on the chair with a 
“Captain Asterisk’s grey Arab horse 
False Start, 8-7,” he gets the clerk’s 
“ Right ’’ within a very few moments. 
Beyond the weighing room there are 


the stables (which we have to imagine, 
please). Long rows of every class of 
pony from the imported English 
thoroughbred to the newly-joined sub.’s 
country-bred he has been stuck with by 
a wily Pathan horse dealer, and who he 
is sure can race because “it looks a 
galloper all over,” «e., is leggy and 
carries nothing behind the saddle. 
Owners, too, seem to have different 
opinions as to the condition ponies 
should be brought to the post in. The 
aforementioned N.J.S.’s pony looks as if 
it had had at least four gallops a day 
too much pushed into it for the past 
month—and the same amount of daily 
feeds too few; while Major Blank’s gr. 
Aus. g. Dobbin, who is entered for the 
“Tum-Tum Stakes,” appears as if a 
little more exercise, even in the buggy 
he usually adorns, would have benefited 
him. We are afraid that Dobbin will be 
beat by that slashing thoroughbred 
Waler fidgetting under the attentions of 


her saises, whose qualifications for the 
race probably consist in her once con- 
senting under the soothing influence of 
four saises and a twitch to have a set of 
harness placed on her satin back. 

Personally I should be loath—very 
loath should I be—to drive the winner 
of a Tum-Tum Stakes. Neither should 
I regard it as a great pleasure to play 
the average winner of a polo scurry. But 
both these would I do before I hunted 
the winner of a Hunters’ Plate. One can 
but feebly imagine the poor animal’s 
somewhat pathetic surprise at having to 
keep behind a lot of dogs, surmount 
jumps that are too big to fly and that 
he has never been taught to change legs 
on, and have no saises to rub him down 
at the end of his gallop and put him into 
a cool stable. 

That raking bay with the well-let- 
down hocks and the coarsely-put-on 
Waler head is a charger in ordinary life 
—as is that nicely-ribbed brown, who 
still carries the scar he got from a Pathan 
knife on the last frontier show: the 
Horse Chase lies between these two. 
The bright chestnut Arab over there is 
only just up raw from Bombay, where 
he cost £100, and is destined to strain a 
suspensory to-day and never be any 
good again. An example of the un- 
wisdom of racing green ponies. 

In one of the few patches of shade on 
the ground stands an exceptionally good 
stamp of Waler pony undergoing her 
final toilet under the Icving eye of her 
owner: a neat head, beautifully cut and. 
beautifully put into a well-shaped neck, 
which in its turn flows into a shoulder 
that is a pleasure to look at and a greater 
pleasure to have under you: a shortish 
back, magnificent depth through the 
heart and lungs, well-sprung ribs almost 
joining powerful quarters : big, flat bone 
below the knee and jumping hocks: 
sound, open feet. What more can one 
ask for? And she’s as good all round as 
she looks. A tournament polo pony, a 
first-rate hunter (she has carried a Master 
of Hounds), and can win in her turn on 


most courses. She belongs to a one-horse 
man and few could send her out as fit as 
he has done. As she stretches to the 
lapeeing of her saises every muscle stands 
out through her fine bay coat. 

A pettish scream attracts your atten- 
tion to a long, low, brown country-bred 
mare with “‘ an eye like a woman, bright, 
gentle and brown,” and fetlocks that 
remind you of a shire horse—only it isn’t 
“feather” that accounts for their size. 
Hers is a curious history: bought for 
what was at the time a record price for 
a country-bred polo pony, she was sold 
for next to nothing on the appearance of 
these alarming fetlocks. Beyond taking 
off some of her aforetime dash on the 
polo ground, however, they do not seem 
to have affected her and she now makes 
a very good hunter. In her spare time 
she is entered in pony ’chases (usually 
without the consent of her owner) by 
race secretaries anxious to make up a 
field. Like most country-breds she loves 
to scream, roll her eyes, show her teeth, 
and kick as if she were a veritable man- 
eater ; in reality she would not hurt a fly. 

There is a high-caste grey Arab (who 
travelled over a hundred miles yesterday 
for this meeting) with a sais holding on 
to every grippable part of him, resenting 
keenly the indignity of even a two-pound 
saddle being girthed on to his noble back ; 
there a weight-carrying chestnut Waler 
that has shewn a turn of speed on the 
polo ground and whose owner is seeing 
if he is good enough for the course ; 
there again a fidgetty, herring-gutted, 
country-bred racing mare, with all the 
faults of her thoroughbred English sire 
and none of his virtues; however she 
can travel under a light load, and spends 
her time between one gymkhana meeting 
and another, and I suppose wins when 
she is meant to. And d’you see that little 
bay over there with the mean head and 
sawed-off tail? You wonder what on 
earth she is doing here, and she seems to 
share your wonder as she stands with 
her head and ears drooping, with appar- 
ently not a thought but how to keep off 
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the flies with a tail of such an inadequate 
length. Well, I shouldn’t mind buying 
her at your valuation : that little English 
mare has done her four furlongs in 49 
seconds. 

But now the ponies are being led into 
the paddock for the first race—a six- 
furlong one for English and Waler ponies 
ll st. 7 1b. w.i.—i.e., 31b. off for every 
quarter of an inch under 14-2. We have 
six starters, four Walers and two English. 
The big black who carries top-weight is 
the favourite. 

“Get mounted please, gentlemen!” 
The jockeys (who are in four cases also 
the owners) are thrown up, and after the 
usual quieting of fractious mounts 
manage to file out on to the course and 
down to the post. Every detail of the 
race can be seen from the natural Grand 
Stand. A big bay appears to beat the 
flag by ever such a little and, urged by 
the well-meant exertions of his rider, 
keeps his lead to the three-furlong post, 
when he falls back to his field, and our 
brown friend of the paddock, who is 
being magnificently handled, draws up 
into the lead. He easily stalls off a 
challenge in the straight and carries his 
blue, white sleeves, old gold cap first 
past the judge by a couple of lengths. 

The next race is a two-furlong polo 
scurry for which eleven starters enter 
the paddock—seven Arabs, three Walers 
and a country-bred. They are handi- 
capped according to height, as in the last 
race, and also by class, 7.e., a Waler gives 
a stone to a country-bred, who carries 
seven pounds more than an Arab. For 
one day meetings in which all manner 
of ponies in all sorts of condition run 
this system usually works better than 
the amateur handicapper trying his hand 
at bringing them together, although he 
is usually pretty successful on the second 
day when he has the first day’s running 
to guide him. Very pretty they look 
pacing round—the Arabs especially, with 
their neat heads, satiny coats, and dainty 
way of placing their feet. The Walers 
appear clumsy, especially about the head, 
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in comparison; but I’m sure the fact 
that they can give the others a stone 
and a half more than consoles them. 

Out they go and do a full-speed pipe- 
opener past the stand, just to let us see 
how they move. There’s something 
rather taking about watching a little 
Arab galloping “all out” with the 
stretched-out head and rather stiff leg- 
action of his kind, his switch tail flowing 
behind him and a diminutive jockey 
crouching on a “ postage stamp ”’ on his 
withers. Through glasses they are seen 
to line up and get away, but the second 
flag doesn’t fall—a false start. Back 
they come and away again to another 
false start. Starting a two-furlong scurry 
has to be done very accurately and is 
not rendered easier by each of the jockeys 
trying to pinch as much as he can. 
However, the third attempt has its pro- 
verbial better luck; they get away like 
a wall and like a wall come up the course. 
By the time the first furlong post has 
been passed, however, they have strung 
out a bit. Presently a light chestnut, 
carrying pink and light blue hoops, black 
cap, and a leggy bay whose rider wears 
a black jacket with a mauve sash, are 
seen to be fighting for the lead, but just 
before they get to the winning post a 
little chestnut comes up with a 
beautifully-timed rush and bears his 
bird’s eye, black cap, first past the judge 
by a neck. 

“Damn the fellow, he’s always getting 
a couple more lengths out of his pony 
than it’s got in it!” mutters the man 
next you as he tears up his ticket. 

The Horse ’Chase comes next, but 
chiefly owing to a point-to-point a few 
days before the fair entry list resolves 
itself into a match—and not a very close 
match at that, as one of the starters 
determinedly refuses the first fence. 
Having done so four times and his 
opponent having now a three fence lead 
of him, a Tommy leans over the barrier 
that divides him from the ring and hands 
a note to a booky who has been too busy 
overseeing his penciller to watch the race. 
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“ Fifty rupees Topthorn, please.”’ 

“ Fifty rupees Topthorn. Right.”’ 

And he got 3’s too ! 

The Tum-Tum Stakes are won “ any- 
how”’ by the blood-’un we spotted in 
the paddock, but as the bookies shut 
down on her she is not much good to us. 

Follows the Pony ’Chase and nine 
starters appear—leggy, fidgetting, 
country - bred racing ponies, fretting 
themselves into rags before the race 
(heartbreaking beggars to train—break- 
ing into a sweat at sight of a course and 
tucking up to their backbone after a 
gallop), a cobby-looking Waler, a grey 
bought out of a tum-tum for £6, with 
the yellow spots beloved of tum-tum 
wallahs only just washed off his back, a 
couple of coarseish Arabs, and one or 
two more. 

They are let go and the cognoscenti 
race for the first jump, which is not high 
but zs narrow, and they don’t want to 
be shut in between those high mud wings. 
Besides, it usually pays to keep more or 
less to the fore in an Indian ’chase as 
very often the dust makes it impossible 
to see the jumps. It does so now and 
two falls are the result. The next fence 
is a biggish one and horses are steadied 
and cross it without accident. Now put 
on the pace for the water. They’re over ! 
All but an Arab who has jumped short 
and is now rolling on his rider. A longish 
stretch of flat past the stand in which 
horses sort themselves into the positions 
they want—or have—to take up, and then 
the open ditch, whichis at an angle of the 
course, and it requires careful strategy 
not to lose ground or cross or be crossed 
by others who have different ideas of the 
best way to get over it. The country- 
bred in the lead on the inside runs out 
across the course in spite of her jockey’s 
determined grip and throws out everyone 
behind. However, ponies are wonderfully 
clever at shortening stride, and all get 
over in safety, although things looked 
ugly for an instant. A big Waler just 
can’t clear the refuser and taking her on 
the jump knocks her into the ditch, pecks 
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badly himself in landing, recovers with 
the skilful help of his rider, but loses a 
couple of lengths or so. Bad luck! 

The next two jumps are crossed in 
safety, and the field being both dimin- 
ished and strung out, fencing is rendered 
easier by the absence of dust. A country- 
bred and a Waler are in the lead, the 
former a length to the good, but the 
Waler is quietly creeping up under the 
careful riding of his jock ; a short-striding 
brown and a grey are a dozen or eighteen 
lengths respectively to the rear, and the 
rest are clearly out of it. Approaching 
the last fence the Waler challenges and 
passes the c.-b. galloping stride for 
stride with him half a length to the front. 
Cunning fellow! The country-bred takes 
off with the other and lands into his fence, 
leaving the Waler to go on alone. The 
two behind make an effort to get on 
terms with him, but it is clearly impos- 
sible for them to do so, so they content 
themselves with a desperate struggle 
for second place without altering their 
former positions. 

The sixth event on the card is a four- 
furlong race for Arabs and it brings out 
the best class of the day. Thirteen high- 
caste, satin-coated ponies file into the 
paddock, three of them fresh from a 
trainer’s stable, and the others not much, 
if anything, behind them in condition. 
They pace round in Indian file, occa- 
sionally broken by an excitable entire 
plunging and screaming round in a circle 
of which his unfortunate sais is the 
centre. Very pretty they look circling 
round, giving to their leading reins with 
half-opened mouths and arching crests, 
placing their feet as daintily and surely 
as ever did ballerina and switch, switch- 
ing their spun silk tails from flank to 
flank to keep off the flies. When for a 
moment the flies cease to worry them it 
will be noticed they carry their tails to 
one side as a well-bred Arab should. A 
proud owner once told me that whereas 
his pony usually carried his tail to the 
near side at polo, on his reaching over 
to take a near side shot the intelligent 
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little beast at once transferred it to the 
off to clear his stick. Wonderful !—(the 
pony I mean, not the story.) 

Some of the bobbery little fellows take 
a bit of mounting, but at last all of them 
are thrown up on to their insecure little 


perches and go down to the post. The 
first fall of the flag sees them away. 
Almost at once they open out either 
from tactics or necessity, and by the 
time the second furlong post is reached 
there are a good many lengths between 
first and last. A black is well in the 
lead, but has evidently shot his bolt and 
is coming back to his horses—or rather 
they are overtaking him: he is a one- 
pace pony and could keep it up round 
the course, but it is not good enough for 
a fast-run four furlongs. A bunch of 
three running within a neck of each 
other pull him down, as also does another 
a length to their rear. This last—a big 
grey—is making up his bad start and is 
coming through his field like a rocket. 
Magnificently handled, he has gained a 
couple of lengths at the turn, and 
swinging a little wide (he cannot get 
inside) is now tackling the leaders. By 
the next post he is going level with them, 
and then the struggle begins. One of 
the jocks buckets a little and his mount 
falls out of the fight, but the other three 
come on with noses level and it is any- 
one’s race. The chestnut on the left 
tastes whalebone and shoots out half a 
length—but he has made his effort too 
soon and the other two pull him down 
again. Now for it! The grey is on the 
other’s leading leg and he cannot use 
his whip, so a brace of scientifically timed 
cuts just gets the neck more out of the 
grey he had up his sleeve as he passes 
the box. Nice riding! 

The last race is a distance handicap. 
‘““ And what the deuce may that be?” I 
hear you mutter. Weil, it’s a race 
handicapped by start instead of weight. 
It is usually R.C. (round the course), 
and from the starting post at intervals 
of twenty or thirty yards are white lines 
marked ‘ 20 yds,” ‘‘ 40 yds.”’, etc., with 
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a man to guard each. The last horse is 
scratch and the worst pony usually 300 
yards up the course. The handicappers 
are guided to a certain extent by some 
formula for converting pounds into yards 
which I forget, and it’s wonderful how a 
big field can be brought together. Every- 
one faces the starter, who is at scratch, 
and on the flag dropping whips round 
and is off. A very popular race for 
secretaries anxious to increase their race- 
funds because all sorts of non-racing folk 
can be persuaded to enter for it as 
everyone thinks he has a chance. Thus 
large fields usually go to the posts. On 
this occasion there are fifteen starters, 
chargers (cavalry and infantry), chasers, 
racing ponies, hunters, trappers, polo 
ponies, hacks, and goodness knows what 
else, and some of the seats and impro- 
vised racing kits are worth looking at. 
Our energetic secretary has evidently 
been into the hedges and byways to 
collect his field. One can imagine him 
in his persuasive way urging as a final 
inducement for White-legs to be entered, 
“And there are no jumps, you know.” 

The Tommies who have volunteered 
to take the marks (in exchange for a free 
ticket to the course) are regular mar- 
tinets. Should a fidgetting pony have 
a foot behind the white-washed line, 
“Up a bit, sir, 7f you please,” they 
sternly order. 


“ They’re off!’’ All but one unfor- 
tunate who has forgotten that he had 
to turn round first and is wildly charging 
into the oncoming race. Realising his 
mistake he pulls out and returns in 
disgust to the stand to be overwhelmed 
with chaff which he will take some time 
to live down. 

In this case the starts haven’t been 
made long enough: the racehorses at 
scratch come through their field (although 
somewhat handicapped in this hazardous 
attempt by the wild riding of some of 
the competitors ; however, a lot can be 
done by bluff, and a novice has often 
been frightened out of his course by a 
volley of “‘ Hi, yi, yi’s!” thundered at 
him from behind), and fight out the finish 
among themselves, with a 180 yards 
start and the limit pony struggling for 
a place. 

And so ends our day’s sport. The 
sun, which was appallingly hot during 
the first race or two, sinks behind our 
natural grand stand and a cooling breeze 
springs up. We change and pour down 
I am ashamed to say how many drinks. 

The string of ponies is sent offin charge 
of a batman, and we just catch the 
train home, arriving too late for mess. 
But what fitter ending can there be to 
a cheery day and cheery journey home 
than an equally cheery dinner at the 
club ? 
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I FEEL that I owe an apology for again 
inflicting Moddles on your indulgence. 
In fact, it has occurred to me after 
three years’ consideration, that you may 
be tired of Moddles, and do not place 
him in the same category of greatness 
as—who shall we say ?—Napoleon, or 
Cesar, or Caruso. Let me assure you at 
once that he far outdistances any of 
them in my humble opinion. 

As a general on a field of battle—a 
football battle—he had no equal, though 
of his musical capacity one may be a 
little doubtful. I once heard him sing 
the first verse of a comic song, “‘ Let ’em 
all come.” This was also the end of his 
effort, as he could not remember any 
more, nor did the audience require it of 
him, but he had at least satisfied them 
of his good intentions. On the football 
field, however, the strength of his lungs 
was immense. There he was in the 
habit of shouting orders in stentorian 
tones to friend and foe alike, while the 
linesmen and referee quailed before him, 
for his voice was like a clap of thunder. 

The little story that I give you here 
was one that Moddles told me the other 
day in his cosy little cottage, while I 
was having tea with his cosy little wife. 
I am afraid that it will suffer in the 
writing, as I find it impossible to repro- 
duce with any accuracy Moddles’ 
curious lingo and expressions of speech, 
but I will do my best. 

“What do you think,” I said, “is 
the most remarkable match you have 
ever taken part in? ”’ 

“Well, now you are asking, aren't 
you ?”’ replied Moddles. 

“Yes, I should very much like to know.” 

‘“T don’t know what you call remark- 
able—all games are remarkable to some 
or other of us. Last week, for instance, 
when Bob Briscoe broke his nose, and 
his chin, and his collar-bone in one 
game—well, that was a remarkable game 
for him, wasn’t it ? ”’ 


A FOOTBALL LOVE MATCH 


BY H. J. CLAY 


“7 don’t mean that, Jack ; I will put 
it this way: On what game do you look 
back with the greatest interest ? ”’ 

“Ah! Now you're talking. Perhaps 
it was the final of 19—, when we won 
the cup in the last minute—or—well, I 
will tell you the story of a game I am 
never likely to forget. It was a funny 
match and no mistake. We called it 
the ‘ Football Love Match.’ It was also 
a cup tie.” 

“A loving cup tie,’”” I suggested ! 

Moddles looked at me with steely eyes 
and continued. ‘‘I must tell you at that 
time there was a tidy little wench in the 
town who regularly attended all our 
matches, and as pretty as a peach, and 
loved by all the boys, not only foot- 
ballers, but cricketers and boxers as well. 
She was a rarely sensible little bag of 
tricks, however, and preferred foot- 
ballers. The whole lot of the Rangers 
wanted to marry her. Well, she couldn’t 
marry all of them, could she ? She could 
only marry one and this is how she 
arranged it. She promised her hand to 
the Ranger who shot the first goal in the 
cup-tie match against the Butterflies, that 
is to say, of course, if he were unmarried, 
and we nearly all were unmarried. 

“The announcement caused the 
greatest sensation amongst the lads, as 
you can well imagine, and formed the 
chief topic of local conversation, for it 
seemed a bit out of the common to be 
given a chance of winning so beautiful 
a prize by merely a successful shot at 
the goal. Our five forwards at once 
became objects of the greatest interest 
for the first time in their lives perhaps, 
and there was much speculation as to 


who would be the fortunate one. I must 
tell you who the forwards were. First 
there was Reggie Brunston, outside 


right—a really good player, young and 
fast. He could take the ball down the 
wing at a rare pace, and he often got 
through on his own, and finished up 
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with a goal, or going at top speed he 
would make the most accurate centres. 
He was, however, inclined to be lazy, 
and did not care about being knocked 
about, but then you see, he was young, 
and I prophesied for him a big future, 
and I was right. On the inside to him 
was O’Hara, a true Hibernian in 
temperament—a very dangerous man, 
for he rushed and kicked at everyone 
and everything he saw. Every match 
to him was a Battle of the Boyne. We 
found him very useful indeed, so long 
as he remained on the field, but he never 
seemed to get on with the referee, who 
invariably ordered him off the ground. 
He was so quarrelsome ! 

“In the centre was McTavish, the 
very opposite of O’Hara, as cool as a 
cucumber. You have no idea how artful 
and calculating he was. He never 
seemed fussed or flurried, yet he was the 
one to score the goals—usually about 
fifty in a season, and very seldom did he 
play in a match without having at least 
one or two goals to his credit. 

“On the left wing were Pheasant 
inside, and Plout outside. This was our 
weak wing. Pheasant was slow, and 
had terrible off days. He was a very 
easy man to rob of the ball. He was 
a tolerably good shot, but very bad in 
combination with Plout, to whom he 
seldom passed. On the rare occasions 
that he did give Plout an opening, Plout 
muffed it, for he was also bad. He was 
fast but he was clumsy, and had a 
positive genius for tumbling down. 
That chap, I declare, if he didn’t tumble 
over his opponent’s feet, was sure to 
tumble over his own. 

“Well, I can assure you there was 
furious betting over this match. At the 
end the odds were only about 2 to 1 
against McTavish in the centre scoring 
the first goal of the match; 4 to 1 
against Reggie Brunston, 5 to 1 against 
O’Hara, 10 to 1 against Pheasant, and 
20 to 1 against Plout. I thought these 
latter were ridiculous odds, and so I 
bought a bit of the poor despised Plout. 


“When the eventful day came round, 
just before the commencement of the 
match, I gave my usual straight little 
talk to the lads. I was not the captain. 
Bob Crackett, full back, was captain, 
but that did not prevent my giving my 
few words of advice to the young—a 
kind of harangue, so to speak. What I 
said was this: ‘ Now, lads, buck up! 
Bob and myself will put the ball to you, 
and give you all the chances you want, 
and all you have to do is to lie up, and 
look slippy, and pepper the goal, and 
good luck to the one who gets there first.’ 
Them were my words, but in all your 
born days you never did see a more 
foolish-looking set of forwards than the 
ones I was talking to. They were 
thinking of the stake they were playing 
for. Reggie Brunston was biting his 
nails, O’Hara was irritable and 
challenging all comers to a ‘scrap,’ 
Pheasant and Plout looked as pale as if 
they had seen spirits, and McTavish as 
if he had had some. Mind you, I am not 
saying McTavish was any the worse for a 
‘wee drap of deoch-an-doris’ occasionally. 

“The game started, and it was soon 
evident the Butterflies were no fliers ! 
Bob and I soon stopped their fluttering, 
and pinned them in their own half like 
a flock of sheep. ”’ 

(Please excuse the change of metaphor, 
for which I, myself, am responsible, not 
Moddles. I would indeed far rather 
avail myself of Moddles’ own straight 
and direct expressions, but I fear that in 
some cases they are a little too straight 
and direct! I will therefore continue 
Moddles’ narrative in my own words). 

“It was evident that the game would 
be hopelessly one-sided—all attack on 
our side, and defence on the other. 
Indeed the only thing our forwards had 
to do was to score goals, and this was 
just what they seemed unable to do. 
You see, they all wanted to score the 
first goal, and win the girl—that was the 
trouble—they wouldn’t pass to each 
other. That didn’t suit their book, and 
so they couldn’t combine with one 
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another, and messed everything up in con- 
sequence. In one word they were rotten. 

‘Reggie Brunston was the worst 
offender. He would try to do everything 
on his own. He would make some 
brilliant runs down the wing, and then 
lose possession of the ball before shooting. 
He did not dream of passing to O’Hara, 
much to the latter’s disgust. O’Hara, 
however, had his revenge by passing 
neither to Brunston nor to McTavish. 
As for poor McTavish, he was friendless 
and quite at sea, and utterly off colour, 
and merely distinguished himself by 
missing an open goal at three yards 
range, a thing I expect he had never 
done before ever since he left his cradle. 
Pheasant was a complete nonentity ; 
he was always robbed of the ball in the 
easiest fashion, and never attempted to 
pass to Plout, but it is only fair to say 
that if Plout did see any covert intention 
on the part of Pheasant to do so he 
promptly settled matters by tumbling 
down. What a crowd of rotters they 
were, to be sure ! 

“When our forwards between them 
had missed collectively about fifty 
chances, the crowd became impatient 
and began to jeer them. This made 
Brunston think that it was really time 
to do something, and for the first time 
in the match succeeded in making a 
lightning centre, which sped like a bullet 
across the goal mouth. 

“* Begarra, and you call that a pass,’ 
said O’Hara. 

““* Well, it gave you all a chance,’ 
grumbled Brunston. 

“And so it did, for it flashed past 
O’Hara, past McTavish, past Pheasant, 
bowled over Plout, and went out at the 
corner flag! However, I cannot dwell 
longer on this painful first half. There 
were all our forwards muddling in front 
of the goal, and never looking within a 
thousand miles of scoring, and all this 
for a mere chit of a girl. 

“A mere chit of a girl, indeed,” 
remonstrated Mrs. Moddles. I will thank 
you tospeak more respectfully of mysex!”’ 
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“IT beg pardon, my dear. All I can 
say is that she was responsible for the 
worst exhibition of football on the part 
of the Rangers I ever did see, and respon- 
sible entirely for the half-time score. 

Rangers-No goal. Butterflies—No goal. 

“During the interval Bob Crackett 
rated them soundly on their bad 
behaviour, and this had the effect, | am 
glad to say, of improving their play 
immensely in the second half; in fact, 
they began to find their form for the 
first time and send in some fairly good 
individual shots at goal. 

“However, they were destined to 
meet another obstacle, a regular poser in 
the Butterfly goalkeeper—treally the most 
remarkable goalkeeper I have ever set 
eyes on. He was a kind of sea-monster. 
You know what I mean.” 

“A whale ?” 

‘No, a thing all arms and legs.” 

‘““An octopus, perhaps.” 

“Yes, that’s it. He fairly stopped 
everything that came in his way. First 
Brunston tried him with a stiff shot 
that he could only just get his little 
finger to. McTavish returned it with 
interest; and he got his toe to it, back 
again from Pheasant, and he fisted it 
out to Plout. Plout shot back, and the 
wonderful man caught it again with 
O’Hara on top of him. After a time it 
became the regular thing to see the goal- 
keeper grabbing the ball with O’Hara 
and at least two of the other forwards 
rushing him and pummelling him. 
However, every time he managed to get 
the ball away providentially, with the 
approval of the crowd, which always 
respects and appreciates pluck. I do 
also, and I vow to you if I had been the 
girl I would have married that man ten 
times over before choosing any of those 
rascally forwards. So the game con- 
tinued with this wonderful man a mass 
of perspiration, fisting out here, kicking 
out there, and fairly stopping every shot, 
even if he had to do so with his nose or 
his ears. So well did he succeed that he 
kept his goal intact until within ten 
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minutes of time, and then occurred the 
incident which decided the match. 

“Plout, I may tell you, had been left 
unmarked for some little time. The 
Butterflies soon saw that he was a weak 
spot and for a long time had disregarded 
him entirely. Well, at last he got his 
chance, accepted a pass, made a dodging 
little run, scrambled round a_ back 
within ten yards of goal and——” 

“ You don’t mean to say Plout scored 
the goal after all!’ I exclaimed. 

“Not at all! Why are you in such a 
hurry ?—do let me finish my story in 
my own way. Of course Plout didn’t 
score, he tumbled down just as he was 
shooting. Pheasant fell over him, also 
McTavish, and finally up came O'Hara, 
swinging his arms and jostling every- 
body. Now one of the Butterfly backs 
had been for a long time justly annoyed 
with O’Hara’s attentions. He was a 
stocky player from Yorkshire, so he let fly 
at O’Hara and landed him fair and square. 
Instantly we all appealed for a foul. We 
were awarded a free kick, and being in 
the penalty area, it was a penalty kick. 


“It was up to Bob Crackett to decide 


who should take the kick. ‘I can’t take 
it myself, Jack,’ said he, ‘that wouldn’t be 
playing the game. I ama married man.’ 

““No, it wouldn’t be playing the 
game, Bob.’ 

““Then one of the halves must take 
it,’ he said. ‘I’m blessed if I give it to 
any of our forwards.’ 

““ They don’t deserve it,’ I answered. 

“So Bob Crackett gave it to one of 
the halves. I need hardly tell you that 
in the case of the penalty kick, none of 
the opposition except the goalkeeper are 
allowed to interfere with the man kick- 
ing, but all stand round helplessly in a 
semicircle, the goal being left solely to 
the protection of the goalkeeper. There 
was a minute of breathless anxiety, 
during which you might have heard a 
pin drop, and you would have seen the 
poor goalkeeper, unfriended and alone, 


his shirt unbuttoned showing his manly . 
breast, puffing like a grampus, but game 
to the last, till our half-back took a step 
or two back, and then shot hard and low 
at the remote corner of the goal. 

“Such a yell as you probably have 
never heard announced the fact that the 
Rangers had drawn first blood and were 
now one up. 

“*“That’s a winner!’ 
Crackett, ‘and no mistake.’ 

““Tt’s worth the Queen of Sheba,’ 
said another. 

““T’ve never seen such a shot shot in 
all my born days!’ said a third. ‘ Why, 
I’m blowed if it hasn’t broken the goal- 
net and gone through,’—and so it had ! 

“As for the forwards, they did look 
glum and hadn’t very much to say!” 

“Did the half-back marry the girl?” 
I asked of Moddles. 

“Of course he did. He was bound to 
do so in a way, wasn’t he?” 

“T thought perhaps the girl might 
back out of it.”’ 

“No girl with a decent sense of honour 
would dream of such a thing,” retorted 
Mrs. Moddles, rather snappishly. 

“Come, Jack,’ I said, ‘‘ who was the 
half-back who scored the goal?” 

“That would be telling,” 
Moddles with a grin. 

““Who was the girl then ? ” 

“Don’t ask so many questions,” 
chimed in Mrs. Moddles ; ‘‘ have another 
cup of tea.” 

“Well then, as you won't either of you 
tell me, I shall send the story to the 
Badminton. . . . Allits readers are quick 
and intelligent, and lightning guessers ! ”’ 

“You'll do no such thing,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Moddles, turning very red and 
poking the fire. “ How the Editor can 
stand the rubbish you send him beats me 
altogether—and none of it true neither!” 

I don’t think Daisy Moddles altogether 
likes me. She suspects me of knowing 
too much about her, and so I do-— 
everything ! 


said Bob 


replied 
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CORRECT SWING FOR A BUNKER SHOT, SHOWING THAT THE CLUB HEAD WILL HIT THE BALL A GLANCING 


BLOW 


BUNKERS 


AND LONG GRASS 


THE REAL RECOVERY SHOT 


BY GEORGE DUNCAN 


THE most critical place to be bunkered 
or subjected to any ‘other form of 
punishment on the golf course is near 
the putting green. When a player is 
in a bunker or long grass a considerable 
distance from the hole the only thought 
that occurs to him is that he must get 
out of it and send the ball as far as 
possible. The effort is mainly physical. 
When he is within short range of his 
goal he is apt to fall between two stools. 

As a rule he must hit hard in order to 
recover from the trouble and that fact 
he duly appreciates. But all the while 


he is thinking of the position of the 
hole and his prospect of bringing the 
ball to rest in a clearly defined area. 
The purely mental aspect of the case 
vies for supremacy with the physical 
necessities, and so, trying to make the 
one conciliatary with the other, he bungles 
both. 

Bunkered near the green, the average 
golfer is inclined to pay too much 
attention to the hole and not sufficient 
to the ball. But it is the difficult position 
of the ball that constitutes the root of 
the problem, and although judgment 
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of distance is necessary, it should be a sub- 
conscious influence when once the player 
has sized up the situation and set himself 
to execute the shot. When he has made 
up his mind just how he is going to act 
let him focus his mind on the ball, and 
allow the hole more or less to take care 
of itself. Its exact locality will have 
been imprinted on his mind, and he 
need not labour to think about it while 
he is swinging the club. Of first 
importance is it that he should recover 
from the bunker, and if he has taken 
note of the kind of stroke required he 
will be all the better for the lack of a 
mental picture of the hole so many 
yards ahead—a picture which often 
results in a faltering effort to regulate 
the strength of the shot just before the 
moment of striking. 

In recovering from bunkers and long 
grass a certain amount of left-to-right 
spin is nearly always necessary, because 
it makes the ball rise sharply. Unless 
the ball ascends quickly the chances are 
that it will be caught in some other 
part of the difficulty a few yards distant. 
On many occasions, when going round 
with fairly good players, I have been 
surprised to observe the ill-conceived 
ideas which they possess of bunker 
shots. Plenty of them take up a stance 
even more forward than for an ordinary 
stroke. By standing in front of the 
ball they naturally cause the face of 
the club to be turned over on to the 
object. In short they neutralise much 
of the loft which is of such great import- 
ance in the work of causing the ball to 
rise. They play a sort of chop shot, and 
more often than not knock the ball 
down instead of up. 

There is not much finessing to be done 
in connection with a bunker shot (it 
must be a blow delivered with all the 
power that the performer possesses) but 
there is a right way of executing it. We 
will assume that the ball is lying badly 
in the sand, as it ought to be seeing 
that it represents punishment for a 
faulty stroke. Perhaps it is fairly near 


the face of the hazard. The player 
should turn his body rather more towards 
the hole than for an ordinary shot ; 
this to assist in producing the left-to- 
right spin which will make the ball rise 
sharply. He should be conscious that 
he is facing well towards the line of play, 
with the ball opposite the left big toe. 
Let most of the weight—as much as 
possible of it—be on the right leg. 
Spend a second or two in screwing the 
feet well into the sand so as to obtain a 
secure stance. This little hint is worth 
remembering, seeing that unless you are 
firm on your feet they are apt to sink 
a little in the sand as the body turns. 
Let the blade of the club lie slightly 
away from the ball; that is to say, 
turn the toe out a trifle so that the blade 
will be encouraged to come across the 
line of flight at the impact. Being a 
law-abiding golfer you will not need to 
be told that you are prohibited from 
grounding the club during the address 
ina hazard; but there must be an address. 
of some sort, and in preparing the 
postion of the club see that its blade is 
not square to the direction which you 
wish to take. By having the toe turned 
out a little you will aid the club in its 
work of applying cut to the ball. 

Assuming that the ball is lying some- 
what badly in the sand, what you have 
to do is not to take the object cleanly 
but “knock the legs from underneath 
it,” if I may so express the point. You 
must come down just behind it, and by 
a forcible blow take the sand from 
beneath it. Then it will rise sharply, 
and clear the rampart even though the 
latter be only a few yards ahead. 
Unquestionably this is the kind of shot 
to attempt when you are near the face 
of a bunker in the vicinity of the putting 
green. 

The back swing should be as upright 
as possible; it should be a matter of 
lifting the club abruptly rather than of 
swinging it as one ordinarily does in 
golf. The effect will be a cross between 
a real swing and the manner in which 
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one would lift a hammer to deliver a 
blow. It should be a_ three-quarter 
swing, with the wrists kept decidedly 
firm —even taut—throughout the 
operation, and the left arm straightening 
all the while. The club-head will thus 
be urged outside the ball instead of being 
taken back wholly behind it. In the 
same track it will return, and the player, 
coming down with the determination 
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executing this glancing blow which 
invests the ball with left-to-right spin, 
and the reason is, I think, that they 
were compelled to practise most of their 
golf in their caddying days on the 
rougher parts of the course, the fairways 
being generally crowded with members. 
The caddies had to find means of making 
the ball rise from the rough lies, and 
they soon learnt that the only way to 


INCORRECT METHOD FOR A BUNKER SHOT. 


THE PLAYER IS NOT STANDING SUFFICIENTLY OPEN, 


AND THE EFFECT IS THE SWING FOR AN ORDINARY SHOT 


to knock the legs from underneath the 
ball, will bring the face of the club across 
the line of flight as he hits and so obtain 
the cut. Naturally the most lofted club 
in the,bag must be used, and the greater 
the need for a quick-rising shot the 
more should the blade of the club lie 
away from the ball so as to increase the 
loft. 
Most _ professionals 


are adepts at 


succeed was to impart cut spin to it. 
Youthful experience in a hard school is 
valuable. J. H. Taylor in his early 
years did most of his practising on an 
improvised and rough little course on 
which the mashie was the only club that 
offered any hope of satisfaction, and so 
he became famous the world over for 
his mashie play. Circumstances in 
youth resulted in Jack White devoting 
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a lot of his time to putting, and it was 
his putting that gave him a position in 
the front rank of professionals. Most of 
us acquire a speciality in our caddie days, 
and in at least some respects it is a 
misfortune for the amateur that he 
seldom serves such an apprenticeship to 
the game. But there is no reason why 
he should not devote himself later to a 
certain amount of specialisation. 
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delves into the soil beneath it. For this 
kind of shot a tight grip is essential. 
When the ball is lying well you can hold 
the club loosely even though you have 
to clear a high obstacle immediately 
ahead. The great thing in these circum- 
stances is to make the club head cross the 
line of flight at the impact in the manner 
already indicated. If this be done the 
ball will rise sharply. Naturally you 


THE EFFECT OF A GLANCING BLOW, NECESSARY TO MAKE THE BALL RISE QUICKLY. 


STANDING THREE YARDS FROM A FIVE-FOOT WALL. 


THE PLAYER IS 
THE BALL CAN BE SEEN IN THE LONG BRANCH OF 


THE TREE 


It is important to remember always 
to hit very firmly when a ball is lying 
badly in a bunker or long grass. Delicacy 
is of no avail. There are occasions when 
the blow has to be invested with all the 
power that the player possesses, as, for 
instance, when the ball is nestling heavily 
in the sand and the only way to knock the 
legs from under it is to aim an inch or so 
behind it, so as to force it up as the club 


will choose for this stroke the club with 
the greatest loft, and if necessary 
increase the loft by opening the blade, 
which is done by turning the toe rather 
more than ordinarily away from the ball. 

In playing from long grass endeavour 
not to let the club-head touch the growth 
during the up swing. This is important 
because if the instrument be only slightly 
deflected by a momentary check through 
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entanglement in the grass the shot is 
likely to be ruined. It is desirable to 
raise the club abruptly in order to 
avoid the danger mentioned, which is the 
cause of half the bad shots from lank, 
rank vegetation. Very many strokes 
are thrown away in long grass within 
thirty yards of the pin. 

The grip must be firm, for tough 
grass is apt to turn the club just before 
the impact. The club can be stopped as 
soon as it has struck the ball, but it 
must not be checked before the impact. 
At the finish the hands should be level 
with the club-head. In other words 
the hands at the instant of impact 
should be in advance of the club-head, 
with the latter catching up just after- 
wards. The reason is that to make 
the ball rise quickly you must have cut 
on it and it is impossible to secure 
cut if the club-head reaches the ball first. 

I know nobody quite like James Braid 
for getting out of difficulties. It is not 
that he has a lot of practice at the art, 
for he does not find himself in trouble 
more frequently than the average first- 
class player, but when the necessity for 
a recovery shot arises you know that 
he will succeed. And it is perhaps a 
point worth recollecting in this connec- 
tion that Braid in such circumstances 
always hits tremendously hard, and in 
a bunker takes a lot of sand—a greater 
quantity, I think than any other golfer. 


The reason is that no matter how the 
ball is lying, or what distance he may 
be from the hole, he invariably makes 
the shot a full one. And. that means 
much, for he is a very powerful man. 
His object is only to create a violent 
explosion of the sand beneath the ball 
by aiming just behind it and so getting 
the club-head right under it.. The ball 
is about as certain to come out as any- 
thing can be called certain in golf. 

Some of us are tempted fairly often 
to try and nip the ball up cleanly with 
the cut shot, but I fancy the scheme 
fails every other time. Much depends 
upon circumstances. Occasionally, when 
the ball is lying well, one can make much 
ground with this stroke, as I did in the 
final of the £400 tournament against 
Braid at Walton Heath a few years ago. 
I was bunkered at the sixteenth hole in 
the second round, and my ball lay about 
half a dozen yards from the face of the 
hazard, which was five feet high. By 
using a mashie, taking the ball cleanly 
(I only just touched the sand) and 
applying a little cut so as to make the 
ball rise quickly enough to escape the 
face, I reached the green 150 yards 
ahead—a _ stroke which incidentally 
settled the match in my favour. That 
is the bunker shot that I remember best ; 
yet I think that it is safest on the whole 
to adopt the Braid principle and take 
sand. 
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HOME-LIFE IN HUNGARY 


ay “3.0. 


I po not write of the “haute 
aristocrasie of Magyarland. Their 
daily life is ordered in much the same 
way as that of the members of our own 
peerage and squirearchy; it moves 


now 


between a palace in Budapest and two 
or three fine country-houses—with a 
villa at Monte Carlo, at Abbazia, or at 


Cannes, thrown in. They dine, they 
dance, they hunt, they shoot, they fish, 
they farm, they do a little flutter at the 
tables; a little more enthusiasm in 
their pursuits, a little more ardour in 
their looks—otherwise there is little to 
distinguish the Hungarian of this rank 
of society from his fellow of England. 
It is with the upper middle - class 
that this article concerns itself; that 
aristocracy of trade which, however 
vast its wealth, however generous its 
donations to the great cause of charity, 
however big its cheques for the founding 
of schools of music or the endowment 
of art galleries, can never penetrate into 
the charmed circle of the Hochwohl- 
geboren. In our own land more liberal 
ideas prevail, the gate into the enchanted 
garden swings smoothly and easily upon 
well-oiled hinges, but in Hungary it is 
implacably locked, bolted and barred 
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in the face of all such aspirants. Trade 
is anathema to the noblesse ; no member 
of its family, no younger son, however 
impecunious, may stoop to soil his hands 
with commerce. For him only two 
professions are open: the Army and a 
Government office. It is true that, with 
luck, he may get into Parliament, may 
become a member of the Lower House, 
and this will bring him in an income of 
£300 per annum; but alas! many, 
many are they who are called—or think 
they are—to this soft job, while few, 
indeed, are the chosen ! 

I once had occasion to spend some 
time in the family of a well-known 
Hungarian commerical gentleman. They 
were charming, cultured people, and 
were kindness itself to the stranger 
within their gates. My host had made 
a large fortune in rubber, and had 
bought a very fine estate in central 
Hungary, also a very fine town-house 
in Budapest. He was in residence at 
the first- named when circumstances 
made me his guest, and the daily life 
of the family was to me an endless 
source of interest. From the massive 
silver, delicate napery and costly china 
of the dining-room to the purple and 
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fine linen of the bedchambers, the house 
was furnished sumptuously, and our 
days were spent in the _ greatest 
luxury. 

The breakfast which the immaculately- 
attired man-servant served in my room 
at 8a.m. comprised, in addition to the 
regulation coffee, rolls and sweet cakes, 
a vast “ bif-tek sanglant,” and a huge 
dish of bacon and eggs, for the special 
benefit of my supposed English tastes! 
At two o’clock a Gargantuan dinner was 
partaken of in the salle-a-manger, a 
dinner with many courses of dishes, 
known and unknown, but all—for it 
was de rigueur that the visitor should 
sample all—most savoury. A_ noisy 
repast: it was, for the party was large, 
and the Hungarian is very talkative and 
extremely excitable—he also gesticulates 
continuously. 

All were most amiable and courteous, 
but their manners and customs naturally 
differed to a considerable extent from 
our own. For example, after helping 
yourself from the dishes, which are 
carved outside and handed round, you 
must cut up your slices of meat into 
small pieces, lay your knife upon the 
rest by the side of your plate, take your 
fork into your right hand, and, bending 
your head low, shovel the pieces into 
your mouth as swiftly and gracefully 
as may be. If gravy or sauce remains 
you must chivvy it round with pieces 
of bread and leave your platter polished 
clean. You are never asked to have a 
second helping of any dish—that would 
show a complete ignorance of the ways 
of good society on the part of your 
host—for the guest, if he wishes for 
more, will, of course, ask the servant 
to bring back the plat. Also you must 
never give anyone at table the trouble 
of passing you the salt, pepper, etc. 
Either you must reach across for it, or 
you must get up, walk round, and fetch 
it. Any demand upon your neighbour’s 
time while engaged in the important 
affair of dining would be a gross breach 
of etiquette. 
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It is to the insular mind rather dis- 
tressing that the Hungarian gentleman of 
the upper middle class should be such a 
martyr to the necessity for expectoration. 
The spectacle of a handkerchief being 
held up by the corners in front of a 
masculine countenance while the owner 
spits into it is not exhilarating, but it 
is one that is witnessed very frequently 
during the course of a meal. 

Naturally, every one begins to smoke 
directly he (or she) has finished his (or 
her) repast, without any reference to 
the wishes of his (or her) fellow diners. 
For, of course, the ladies smoke also ; 
the girls usually choose cigarettes, the 
married women prefer cigars, while a 
few of mature years have a penchant 
for the pipe. 

In the late afternoon a light refection 
called “ goiter’ takes the place of our 
afternoon tea. In the summer this 
consists of ices, fruit, and sweet biscuits ; 
in the winter, of coffee, rolls and cakes. 

The supper, served at seven o’clock, is 
a modified repetition of the dinner. The 
dishes of meat are fewer, but the sweets 
are more numerous. Such of those last 
as are not persuadable by a knife must 
be eaten with a teaspoon. 

Most of my days were spent on horse- 
back, riding over my host’s large estate. 
He was a most excellent farmer, and 
everything was done absolutely regard- 
less of expense. His cornfields and vine- 
yards were cultivated after the latest 
scientific methods, and yielded enormous 
crops. ‘In only one particular had he 
followed the fashion of his own land; 
no hedges or ditches divided plough from 
pasture, the only line of demarcation 
was a row of fruit-trees. Nor were the 
roads in any way fenced in; over 
meadow and stubble one could canter 
at will. Everywhere game abounded ; 
the quantities we put up during our 
rides were prodigious—from the strips 
of maize partridges rose in clouds, and 
the hares were as the sands of the sea 
for multitude. 

In Magyarland, as I have, I think, 
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stated in a former article (“A Hungarian 
Magnate’’) each farm, upon a large 
estate, is devoted to its own particular 
stock-raising. There is the horse farm, 
the cattle farm, the sheep farm, the pig 
farm—all occupying separate ground, 
and all employing separate establish- 
ments. But whereas my friend, Count B. 
(an immensely large landowner) con- 
tented himself with native stock, my 
present host would have nothing but the 
very best foreign blood. His horses he 
imported from England, his cattle were 
red Devon, black polled-Angus and 
tawny Channel-islanders; his sheep 
were from Sussex and Wales, his pigs 
from Tamworth and Yorkshire. 

The mention of pigs recalls to my 
mind some villages on the outskirts 
of my friend’s estate, which were 
inhabited almost exclusively by peasant- 
proprietors. In returning from my long 


excursions I used frequently to pass 
through one or other of these, and there 
I realised what a leading role that 
ubiquitous. benefactor, the pig, plays in 


the lower life of Magyarland. I had 
imagined that in Corsica piggy-wiggy 


had attained his highest pinnacle of 


popularity as well as his xe plus ultra of 
ugliness, but now I was undeceived. 
Never in my life have I anywhere 
encountered such absolutely hideous, 
such utterly repulsive, specimens of their 
great race as the native-born Magyar 
swine. Their long, gaunt bodies are 
covered with thick, shaggy hair, red, 
black, spotted, speckled, mud-coloured— 
but never white—caked with every 
imaginable kind of filth; the huge 
heads and flapping ears give them the 
look of porcine tadpoles. And they are 
the happy hunting-grounds of every 
species of parasite—the filthy, matted 
coat gives grateful shelter to all. Fleas 
predominate, fleas of such magnitude as 
I had never pictured even in my darkest 
nightmares ! 

How piggy’s owners can endure exist- 
ence in his vicinity passes my imagina- 
tion, but they do—they enjoy it. They 
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live cheek by jowl with him, they literally 
(in the strictest dictionary meaning of 
the much abused adverb) take him to 
their bosoms. On a fine afternoon one 
constantly sees a swineherd basking on 
some sunny knoll, in his lap a porcine 
favourite, grunting softly in dreamy 
ecstasy as the brown hands gently scratch 
its ears and chest—then, as slumber 
overtakes man and beast, they snore in 
each other’s arms. 

He has a very keen intelligence, how- 
ever, this hideous Magyar pig. In the 
early morning the loud blast of a horn 
resounds through the village; it is the 
swineherd, standing in the market square 
calling his flock. Instantly, out of every 
cottage door, they tumble in frantic 
haste; cantering, galloping, grunting, 
squealing, fathers, mothers, — sons, 
daughters, uncles and aunts, cluster 
round their beloved leader and await the 
tardy arrival of the inevitable laggard. 
At last he comes; then, with the 
grunting drove at his heels, their guide 
conducts them to the forest where they 
spend a blissful, rootling day. 

As the shades of evening fall, the blast 
of the horn echoes through the sylvan 
glades, all gather, the herd leads them 
home again. In the market place they 
stand contentedly around him, awaiting 
his command. The horn sounds, instantly 
they scamper off, hot-foot, each to his 
own cottage. Never, under any circum- 
stances whatever, does a pig remain 
straying alone through the forest, never 
does a pig even seek to enter in at the 
wrong cottage door. 

Alas, where are they now, 
Magyar pigs? Are they an extinct 
race? Have they, like their unhappy 
brethren of Serbia, been ‘“‘ conwerted 
into sassengers”’ for the delectation of 
the Hun? I fear, I fear, I greatly fear ! 

Led by the pig, to whose society I 
have always been extremely partial, I 
fear that I have strayed down a side- 
path. From it I hasten to return to 
my subject proper, with the remark that 
these rural delights are only enjoyed 
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during the summer and autumn months 
of the Hungarian’s year. When the 
frost of winter seizes field and forest in 
its icy grip, he betakes himself to his 
luxurious house in Budapest. And there 
the chief occupation of his life is music, 
music, and again music. 

On five nights of the week, as a rule, 
he goes to the opera; the sixth and 
seventh are devoted to soirées at which 
music again plays a conspicuous part. 
During the gay days of Carneval the 
wild music of the csardas crashes out 
from every inn and café; at the great 
ball at the Redoute on Shrove Tuesday 
the fiery strains of the Tzigany band 
reverberate from floor to ceiling ; fast 
and furious grows the fun, madly whirl 
the dominoes, pink, orange, crimson and 
green. Then comes a great burst of 
melody, a final crash—the solemn strokes 
of midnight peal out, and all the 
world goes home to keep the Lenten 
fast. 

While the frost lasts most of the 
Hungarian’s daylight hours are given 


to skating upon the lake in the “ Hyde 


Park”’ of Budapest. And there, too, 
he moves to music; a _ magnificent 
military band, and a picked troupe of 
Tzigany play alternately for the ravish- 
ment of the company. 

At last comes the sweet springtime ; 
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violets stuc ‘he tender green grass of 
the park; «lacs, laburnums, acacias, 
shake their tassels in the scented air ; 
the band transfers itself from the ice- 
pavilion to an island in the middle of 
the lake, and again every one drives, 
rides, walks, drinks his coffee, and 
munches his sweet cakes to the strains 
of dulcet melody. 

About two miles up the Danube lies 
the little Isle of St. Margaret. On May- 
day, its beautiful gardens are thrown 
open for the summer season, and thither 
flocks all the world to drink its morning 
coffee and eat its buttered rolls—once 
more to sweetest music. 

In the end of May the bathing 
establishments on the Danube are opened . 
—the band is turned on again. And so 
the days of early summer pass musically 
away, and the date of migration to the 
Magyar’s country home once more comes 
round. 

A delightful life, a charming people. 
Charming in their intercourse with all, 
but cherishing in their warm hearts a 
for their old-time friends, the English. 
quite special admiration and affection 
Or—ought I, perhaps, to write in the 
past tense? Has that admiration been 
turned into bitterest scorn? that 
affection into fiercest hatred? I, 
for one, will never believe it. 


THE POLICE CAMP AT BAVIAAN’S KOP 


BY G. J. 


THERE had been trouble at the Police 
Camp at Baviaan’s Kop; the kind of 
trouble that comes in the hot weather 
when mosquitos are plentiful and prickly 
heat rife; when nerves jangle and 
tempers snap unexpectedly, and things 
are done that take a lot of forgetting, and 
words said that are unforgetable and the 
world is a hot, seething, quarrelsome 
place that men, for their sins, have to 
live and stew in. 

It was young Smith, a freshly-joined 
trooper, who began it, and having 
successfully upset the whole of the little 
community, he now reclined at his ease 
in a deck chair at the door of his hut 
and regarded the world in general and 
Tricksy Watson in particular, with 
a beautifully blacked and distinctly 
prejudiced eye. Tricksy was young 
Smith’s pet aversion, exactly why it 


would be hard to say, beyond that they 
shared the same hut and the same duties 
and so, presumably, enjoyed a good deal 


too much of each other’s society. At 
the best of times they were continually 
quarrelling, but since the weather had 
grown really hot things had gone from 
bad to worse, and just when life had 
become most unbearable, when the 
thermometer was at 114 in the shade, 
when even Spud Murphy’s geniality had 
worn thin, Smith, for reasons best known 
to himself, had chosen to put a boot- 
brush in Tricksy’s bed, mix paraffin with 
his pet hair oil, and play other schoolboy 
tricks calculated to rouse the most even 
temper, let alone Tricksy Watson’s 
inflammable substitute. Then was there 
confusion in No. 3 hut, a jumble of 
struggling bodies, a whirl of flying fists, 
for Tricksy was a hardy little beggar 
and full of go, and when the two were 
at last separated Smith’s face was 
ornamented with as pretty a black eye 
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as one could wish to see, and Tricksy 
had, as Spud observed, “ allowed his 
mouth to go trapesin’ all over his face 
and then forgotten where it belonged.” 

Order being restored and the air 
somewhat cleared by this storm, Tricksy 
retired to the shade of the big tambootie 
tree, chattering to himself like an 
infuriated monkey, and Smith, as before 
related, stretched himself at the door 
of his hut and scowled at his companions, 
in so far as the bruised condition of his 
features would allow of such facial 
contortion. 

But for the noises of the camp the 
world was very still. Dusk had fallen 
and was fast sinking into night. A little 
breath of air, so faint as almost to 
escape the senses, fretted through the 
trees like an impatient sigh; then died 
away, frightened at its own temerity. 

Corporal O’Hara, his smooth dark 
head outlined against the whitewash of 
the walls, sat on an overturned soap box, 
elbows on knees, chin in hands, his pipe 
between his teeth, his eyes fixed un- 
seeingly on the lingering stains of light 
that showed through the trees to the west. 

Spud Murphy, his shirt sleeves rolled 
up far above his elbows, his collar gaping 
and revealing a wide expanse of hairy 
chest, leant comfortably back in a cane- 
bottomed chair, his head resting against 
the hut wall, his feet at an acute angle, 
supported on the balustrade of the 
narrow veranda. He chewed at his 
pipe—a battered veteran with broken 
stem and blackened bowl—lovingly, and 
the pungent smell of Boer tobacco hung 
round him like a cloud. Close by 
Tom Butler and Adam Clarke sprawled 
ungracefully ; the one very much at his 
ease, the other, heavily good natured, 
nursing a fat terrier on his knees and 
audibly panting with the heat. 
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“Scrappin’s the only way to settle 
a matter of difference, when all’s said 
and done,” observed Spud, shifting his 
pipe with his tongue. “A fight’s a fight 
when it’s fought with fists—it’s an 
everlasting, never endin’, bloodsuckin’ 
argyument when it’s fought with tongues. 
Not that I hold with promiscuous fist 
fightin’ myself. It’s like champagne, 
refreshin’ and invigoratin’ if taken in 
moderation, but demoralisin’ to the 
constitution if taken too frequently. 
Now and then by way of a treat is all 
I want with either.” 

“My beloved brethren,’ murmured 
Butler, drowsily, “all we want in this 
damned old world is peace at any price 
Just ’ark at ’im.” 

“ There’s some sorts of peace that pay 
the speculathor,” observed Spud, un- 
moved by the other’s sarcasm, “ and 
there’s several sorts that don’t. O’Hara, 
do ye remember De Fourneville? Him 
that had furrin blood in him, and was 
that quare and uncertain there was no 
gettin’ on with him at all. Do ve 
remember him now?” 

“T do,” said O’Hara. 

“He was a grand fighter,’ observed 
Murphy reminiscently, “ when the mood 
was on him, but for all that as arrant 
a coward as ever stepped. It’s the way 
it is at times with them that’s so handy 
with their fists. He’d fight annybody 
with his hands; but for anny other 
kind of trouble he hadn’t the heart of a 
mouse in him at all, so he hadn't. 
Besides, he couldn’t keep aholt of his 
temper. He was always misplacin’ it, 
and that meant a black eye and a sore 
mouth for somebody before he would be 
findin’ it again.” 

“One can’t help losing one’s temper 
sometimes,’ observed Adam mildly. 

“ There’s such a thing as losin’ your 
temper,”’ argued Spud, holding his pipe 
by the bowl and giving point to his 
oration with the stem, “and there’s 
such a thing as throwin’ it away, and 
De Fourneville would chuck his all over 
the place. He had Smith’s hut when 
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he was here, shared it with a chap named 
Thoms, and the dint in the wall forninst 
the window is where he thried to shove 
him out of the door and was too blind 
mad to notice he was pushin’ him due 
north, instead of east by east. Thoms 
was a little bit of a man, and he’d 
mistaken De Fourneville’s toothbrush 
for his own and forgotten to apologise. 
Thoms was a born fool, but he was a 
good-hearted little man when all’s said 
and done and De Fourneville had no 
cause to treat him the way he did. Not 
that Thoms was the only one of us 
he made a habit of dislikin’. He didn’t 
love anny of us much; but he loved 
O’Hara least of all. For why I can’t 


tell you, not feelin’ that way meself ; 
but he loved him as much as a man 
loves the flea that lives too contagious. 
He’d have smashed him manny’s the ° 
time, but he was afraid of him, too, by 
reason of his bein’ corporal, he was that 
I'll tell you how 


queer kind of a man. 
it was.” 

He laid his pipe tenderly on the 
window ledge beside him, and surveyed 
his audience with the eye of a raconteur. 

‘“ There’s some men that’s never happy 
without a girl somewhere up their sleeve 
to make a fuss of,” he began, “ and 
O’Hara’s one of them same, small blame 
to him. I was like that meself when I 
was young. At the time of this story 
he was courtin’ as pretty a little Dutch 
girl as you could wish to see, for he’s a 
bit of an epigraph, so he is, and not one 
of your kiss collecthors, that think 
nothin’ of the merits of a face so long as 
they can have the cuddlin’ of it. And 
Sadie van Gorm was a real flower of a 
girl to look at, with big blue eyes as 
innocent and, be the same token, as 
deep as pools of blue water on a 
summer’s day, and hair as yellow and 
shiny as a spring sunset. She was a 
girl not to be ashamed of, as far as looks 
went, though I won’t be sayin’ the same 
for her character. She was as deep and 
treacherous as the sea, and as soft spoken 
as milk and water with a touch of ginger 
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in it for him that liked it; and she 
would look up all of a sudden in a way 
that made you dizzy, and look away 
again as if afraid you’d be readin’ in her 
face the way she thought you the 
grandest man on earth, and all the time 
she’d be wonderin’ what you were worth 
in presents, and how far she could go 
with you without bein’ found out by 
the boy who was waitin’ on her round 
the corner. That was Sadie van Gorm.” 


“She was the prettiest girl in the 
district,” said O’Hara, musingly, as 
Spud paused for breath. 


“She was that,” he agreed, “‘ and as 
artful and cunnin’ as a pet monkey. 
She lived down at Witfontein, the farm 
over beyant, near Baviaan’s Kraal, 
where they’re makin’ the tin mine, and 
be this and be that, there wasn’t a man 
in the camp that wasn’t more or less in 
love with her and spendin’ his money 
in buyin’ her trinkets and ribbons and 
such like nonsensicals from Johannesburg 
till we got the reputation of all bein’ 
millionaires, which we were not, and 
extravagant ijits, which we were, barrin’ 
meself. But the two that loved her the 
most, and be the same token, spent the 
most money on her, was that half-baked 
furriner, De Fourneville, and O’Hara 
beyant there, for all that he’s got the 
face of a new-born cherub on him and 
looks as if he had never seen a pair of 
pale blue stockin’s with green clocks up 
the side of them in all his born days.”’ 

O’Hara, finding public attention 
focussed on himself, turned his head 
lazily in Spud’s direction. 

“ And that’s just where you lie,’”’ he 
said, placidly, “it’s purple clocks thev 
had.” 

“Be the same token it was them 
self same stockins that made all the 
trouble,”’ continued Spud, unmoved. “It 
was this way. Pat, bein’ anxious to 
make an impression and do the thing in 
style, sent to Chudleighs or Stuttaforde, 
or one of them grand empororiums, and 
ordered a catvlogue and sat up till 
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midnight studyin’ the openwork and 
the fancywork and embroideries, and 
all, and, feelin’ like a millionaire—love 
takes some men that way, just at it 
drives some men to drink—wrote off to 
the composer of that catylogue and 
ordered two pairs of pale blue stockins 
with purple clocks to be sent to Miss 
Sadie van Gorm with Corpril O’Hara’s 
compliments, and bedam to the expense. 
All might have been well, as they say 
in books—though with Sadie mixed up 
in it I have me doubts—had not 
De Fourneville sent for that self-same 
catalogue and ordered two pairs oi the 
same stuckins to be sent to the same 
address. Divil a bit of trouble would 
that have made with Sadie; but the 
peopie of the shop, not understanding 
how it was, sent the bill for all four pairs 
to De Fourneville. De Fourneville was 
badly in love; but he was badly in 
debt too, by reason of the same, so he 
sat down and sent the divil’s own 
chokin’ off to the manager, complainin’ 
of the way they were tryin’ to cheat a 
poor policeman, and a lot more of the 
same, for he had a tongue to scald the 
heart out of a stone when he wrote it 
down on paper. The manager wrote 
back all polite apologies. He was very 
sotry such a mistake should have 
occurred ; but seein’ that the four pairs 
were ordered for the same address, from 
the same address, and the names of 
O’Hara and De Fourneville bein’ some- 
what similar, so he said, it was a very 
likely error, and he would see to it that 
such a thing should not happen again. 

‘There was, of course, no sort of reason 
this side of heaven why O’Hara should 
not be sendin’ stockins to Sadie if he 
wanted to and could afford the money 
which, be the same token, he could not ; 
but De Fourneville was blind mad with 
rage and off he went to find Pat, wavin’ 
the manager’s letter in his hand and 
swearin’ and cursin’ like a monkey with 
a hot cinder. 

““(O’Hara,’ says he, burstin’ in on 
Pat as he was doin’ his accounts and 
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wishin’ the devil would fly away with 
them, ‘what the Holy Moses do you 
mean by sendin’ stockins to Sadie van 
Gorm ?’ says he. 


““What the Holy Moses do you 
mean ?’ says Pat, his eyes snappin’ the 
way ye’ve all seen them do when ye’ve 
had the misfortune to interrupt him at 
his accounts, ‘ what the Holy Moses do 
you mean by burstin’ into me room like 
this? You get out at wanst,’ says he, 
“or I’ll make you,’ says he. 

“Ts it true that you’ve been sendin’ 
stockins to Sadie van Gorm?’ says 
De Fourneville. 

““Who told ye that?’ says Pat, 
forgettin’ to turn him out and blushin’ 
all over like a schoolgirl that’s found a 
pin in her pocket by sittin’ on it, ‘ who 
told ye that ?’ 

“* [ve heard it,’ says De Fourneville ; 
‘is it true ? Sadie is my girl, and no one 
is to be givin’ her presents, barrin’ 
meself,’ says he. 

“*The divil she is,’ says Pat, 
who told ye that for a lie?’ 

““Sadie belongs to me,’ says 
De Fourneville, ‘and I won't have 
anyone buying her presents, barrin’ 
meself,’ says he, ‘ and if ye don’t like it 
you can lump it,’ says he. 

“Faith now, and I’m thinkin’ its 
herself she belongs to when all’s said 
and done,’ says Pat. 

“*T’'ll be givin’ her all the presents 
she wants,’ says De Fourneville, ‘ there’s 
no need for you to be buttin’ in 
at all.’ 

“Then it’s a millionaire ye’ll have to 
be,’ says Pat, ‘for Sadie wants every- 
thing she sees or hears of, so she does.’ 

“ “Well, I won’t have you buyin’ her 
stockins on her,’ savs De Fourneville, 
“so now you know.’ 

““*See here now,’ says Pat, ‘ what’s 
the use of makin’ a fool of yerself and 
another of me over an_ absthract 
proposition ?’ says he. ‘ We'll go down 
now and ask Sadie herself whether it’s 
you or me is to have the buyin’ of her 


‘and 
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stockins on her at all. 
now ?’ 

“*T won't have you buyin’ her 
stockins good or bad,’ says De Fourne- 
ville, ‘ but I’ll go and see Sadie with you 
if ye like.’ 

“So they two set off for Witfontein, 
and me bein’ anxious to see the fun, 
went with them.” 

“Which was not by way of pleasin’ 
De Fourneville,” put in O’Hara. 

“Tt was not,” agreed Spud, “ but 
what of that ? It was meself I was for 
pleasin’, not De Fourneville. Ye can’t 
trust a man that’s in love with a girl 
like Sadie. I had never been in love 
with her meself, bein’ hard up, but I 
knew the ways o’ them that were, and 
I saw no harm in keepin’ an eye on the 
way things were goin’. 

“When we got to the farm there 
seemed to be no one about, so we just 
opened the door and walked straight in. 
There wasn’t annybody in the kitchen, 
so we went through to the parlour and 
there we found Sadie, as snug as a flea 
in a blanket, sittin’ on the lap of a 
young Dutchman, with her head on his 
shoulder and her face so contagious to 
his coat she hadn’t even heard us comin’ 
down the passage. For a moment she 
didn’t see us; but when she did, she 
jumped up and her face went first red 
and then white, and she backed behind 
a chair and looked so scared I was half 
sorry for her meself. The Dutchman 
spoke first, and he looked from us to 
her and back again in a puzzled sort of 
way. 

“*Dang,’ says he, all full of polite- 
ness, ‘my name is Van Decker,’ says he. 

“No one took anny notice of him. 
Pat stepped forward and took off his 
helmet to Sadie, grinnin’ as if it was 
the best joke he had ever come across, 
though I had only to look at his eyes 
to be glad I was there to look after him. 

‘“““ Good evenin’, Miss Sadie,’ says he. 
‘I’m sorry to have disturbed you,’ says 
he; ‘it was to ask you a question we 
come here for, but seein’ that it is 
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already answered we may as well be 
goin’, says he. 

“Sadie didn’t say a word to him. 
She didn’t even look at him. She was 
gazin’ at De Fourneville as if he were 
the Archangel Michael come to carry 
her soul to Pergathory, and he was 
lookin’ at her as if he would wither the 
heart of her out of her body. Then he 
put his hand on his rayvolver, the way 
they do in melydrama, and says he, 
speakin’ very hoarse and deep in his 
throat : 

Ye remember what I promised ye 
if ye deceived me, Sadie van Gorm,’ 
says he ; ‘ and bear this in mind, I mean 
it, every word,’ says he. ‘I'll hang for 
ve yet, and don’t you forget it as long 
as ye live,’ says he, ‘which won’t be 
overlong, I’ll promise ye that,’ says he. 
With that he turned and walked out of 
the room, his hand still restin’ on his 
rayvolver and his eyes burnin’ holes in 
the face of him. 

“*T wish ye joy, Sadie,’ says Pat, 
‘and maybe ye’re right when all’s said 
and done. A Tipperary man and a 
Channel Island man’ (though glory be 
she wasn’t afther knowin’ what either 
the one or the other might be) ‘is too 
good for you,’ says he; ‘ you can keep 
your Dutchman and welcome,’ says he, 
and with that he followed De Fourneville 
out of the room and left me, Sadie, 
and Van Dekker starin’ each other in 
the eye. 

“For meself I had never been in love 
with the girl; but she was but a slip of 
a thing when all’s said and done, and 
she looked so white and scared, and her 
havin’ said no word and all, I was half 
inclined to be sorry for her meself, 
knowin’ De Fourneville to be nothin’ 
but a bully and a coward at heart ; but 
I thought of how she had mistreated 
Pat that had never a bit of harm in him 
agin a woman, and I just choked down 
me pity and went from the house 
without a word, good or bad. 

“ Outside I found Pat and De Fourne- 
ville already mounted, and glaring at 
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each other like a pair of turkey cocks 
on the same dust heap. 

““Tt’s all your damn fault,’ says 
De Fourneville, lookin’ for somethin’ to 
curse that wasn’t himself for bein’ a fool, 
‘it’s all your damn fault. If you’d stood 
up to me like a man when I was for 
askin’ you, we’d have had none of this 
throuble. But you won't do it,’ says he, 
‘ you're always hidin’ behind your stripes 
and bedam to you.’ says he. 

““Bedam to you,’ says Pat, ‘ you're 
more like a quarrelsome puppy than a 
man, so you are; there’s no standin’ 
you these days.’ 

“Tl tache ye to stand me,’ says 
Fourneville, fumblin’ for his 
rayvolver. ‘I’m not afraid of you, ye 
white-livered, skulkin’ Corpril,’ says he ; 
‘T’'ll shoot you first and meself next, so 
I will,’ says he. 

““You clear away home,’ says I, 
pushing in between them, ‘and don’t 
be makin’ a bigger fool of yerself than 
you can help.’ 

“ He hesitated a moment, lookin’ from’ 
one to the other of us, then he turned his 
horse, and galloped away home, huddled 
up in his saddle for all the world like an 
ape with the colic, fillin’ the air with 
dust, and leavin’ Pat and me alone 
together. 

““That’s a hot-headed fool,’ says 
Pat, smilin’ the way he does when he’s 
ragin’ mad, ‘ he'll be afther hurtin’ him- 
self one of these days.’ 

“ “He will that,’ says I, ‘and that’s 
no matter. But don’t you go and be 
cuttin’ the end off of your nose for him. 
He isn’t man enough to be gettin’ 
rejooced for,’ says I. 

“ Pat stared straight in front of him, 
lookin’ anny way but at me, like a puppy 
that’s goin’ to steal a bone and is 
wonderin’ if ye know about it, and we 
rode forward for a bit, without a word 
comin’ from the either of us. Then Pat 
turned to me suddenly, and I could see 
by the look in his eyes that the devil 
had gone out of him. 

““ Faith, it’s meself that’s the biggest 
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fool of the lot,’ says he, ‘ to be quarrelin’ 
over a slip of a girl I could be carryin’ off 
under me one arm if I was wantin’ her. 
Begob,’ says he, ‘if she likes to marry 
a Dutchman I won’t be inteferin’,’ says 
he, ‘ and as for De Fourneville,’ says he, 
‘T’ll duck him in the dam one day, so I 
will, and that will cool the temper off of 
him,’ says he. 

“Good for you,’ says I, ‘ but listen 


here now. It’s me that’s got the idea 
and all. Just whisht a minute while I 
tell ye.’ 


Spud paused and passed the back of 
a hairy hand across his mouth. 

“It’s dry I am,” he said, “ and that’s 
the end of chapter I. If ye want to hear 
the rest of the story of the murtherin’ 
case of Baviaan’s Kop, just wait a 
minute while I oil me talkin’ gear.” 

He heaved himself up in his chair, 
and stretching out a long arm, picked 
up a beer bottle that he had set within 
reach with a glass alongside, and forcing 
the stopper of the former with his teeth, 
and filling the latter with gleaming liquid, 
proceeded to oil his talking gear in the 
most approved fashion. After a 
moment’s pause, he set down the empty 
glass with a deep sigh of satisfaction, 
and wiping his mouth with the back of 
his hand, prepared to go on with his 
story. 

“T’d have ye know, before I tell ye 
anny more,” he said, “that this is a 
true story and no fairy tale, though ye 
may not believe it. It’s as thrue as 
malaria and mosquitoes, and ye won’t 
find annything this side Heaven that’s 
thruer than them—not in this weather 
ye won't. I’ll tell ye how it came about. 
The murther notion was me own to start 
with; but it was Pat that did the 
embroiderin’ and made it what it was. 
Bedad, it’s him that has the imagination 
of a Dutchman in the witness box, and 
before we got back to the camp he had 
concocted a piece of thayatricals that 
would have put shame into the heart of 
a Punch and Judy show. 

“* Begob,’ says he to me, ‘ if a thing’s 
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worth doin’ at all it’s worth doin’ well,’ 
says he, ‘and if we don’t make De 
Fourneville sit up and sneeze my name 
ain’t Pathrick O’Hara,’ says he. 

“So we had it all fixed up grand, and 
all we wanted to make it perfect was an 
opportunity, and that came to us no 
later than that very evening. De Fourne- 
ville, as was only to be expected, seein’ 
the kind of man he was, had kicked up 
an almighty row at the camp, prancin’ 
round like a paycock with a lighted 
cracker on its tail, calling the men all 
the names he could lay his tongue to, 
barrin’ gentlemen, and makin’ as much 
disturbance as a mad mule. He had 
half-killed the life out of Thoms for 
askin’ afther Sadie in all innocence, and 
had locked himself into his hut where 
we could hear him cussin’ and swearin’ 
and bangin’ the furniture about and 
makin’ enough noise to wake the seven 
foolish virgins of Ephesus. 

“Tt was late in May at this time and 
the nights were fallin’ early and cold, 
so we had a bit of a fire in the open place 
beyant there and ate our dinner round 
it by way of feelin’ homelike. We had 
all begun our dinner, barrin’ De Fourne- 
ville, who was imitatin’ earthquakes in 
his hut, and O’Hara, who was busy at 
the far side of the fire, when Thoms put 
down his knife and fork and looked 
around at us all. 

“*What about De Fourneville ?’ 
says he, in his squeaky voice that 
sounded like a waggon wheel that 
wanted oilin’, ‘he’s had no dinner.’ 

“*Well, what about him?’ says 
O’Hara, who was all interested in some- 
thin’ particular he was doin’ to his 
rayvolver ; ‘if he wants his dinner he 
can come for it. I’m not here to act 
nursemaid to anny fool,’ says he. 

‘But Thoms had a heart as soft as a 
sponge cake and as much sense as a fly 
in a jampot. 

“*He can’t go without his dinner,’ 
says he, and with that he hopped up 
and thrippin’ over to De Fourneville’s 
door, knocked on it with hid fists as 
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timid as a butterfly on a window pane. 

““De Fourneville,” says he, ‘ come 
and have your dinner, it’s waitin’ on ye,’ 
says he. 

“De Fourneville made 
and Thoms knocked again. 

““Come on,’ says he, ‘ ye won't be 
likin’ it once it’s cold,’ says he. 

“ “What the hell has that got to do 
with you ?’ says De Fourneville, openin’ 
the door so sudden Thoms nearly fell 
flat on the small of his back with the 
shock of it; ‘you mind your own 
business,’ says he, ‘I'll be havin’ my 
dinner when I want it and not at the 
order of anny ondersized, squitin’, half- 
frozen son of a gun,’ says he. 

“Thoms slipped back to his place 
without a word; but Pat hoisted up 
his head and looked De Fourneville in 
the eye across the fire. 

““You come along and have your 
dinner—quick,’ says he short and sharp, 
‘or you won't get it at all.’ 

“ “What !’ says De Fourneville. Then 
he came down to the fire, staggerin’ like 
a drunken man and his face so distorted 
with the rage of him we hardly knew 
the looks of him at all, and he crossed 
over to Pat so that me and Thoms were 
between him and his hut and his belt 
lyin’ on the bed where he had thrown it. 

“ “You talk to me like that,’ says he 
half choked, ‘ you dare talk to me in 
that tone of voice?’ says he. ‘If you 
were a man and not a wax image of a 
Corpril,’ says he, for, for all his rage, 
the fear of the sthripes was on him 
still, he bein’ that kind of a man, I'd 
smash your face for ye in five minits, 
so I would,’ says he. 

““Tt’s lucky for you that he is a 
corpril,’ says I, ‘or he’d smash you for 
them selfsame words, so he would.’ 

“ “You hold your jaw,’ says De Fourne- 
ville, ‘ it’s that white-faced, white-livered 
Corpril i'm addressin’, not you.’ 

“Pat put down his rayvolver on the 
soap box beside him and rose to his feet 
slow and careful and smilin’ like an 
angel. 


no answer, 
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““ See here, De Fourneville,’ he says, 
‘it’s all very well for you to talk; but 
there’s no manner of use in all this 
boastin’ when you know you're afraid 
to carry it out. Not only can’t, because 
of me sthripes, mind you,’ says he, ‘ but 
dursn’t.’ 

““Dursn’t what ?’ says De Fourne- 
ville, his voice goin’ up in a squeak. 

“ “You dursn’t touch me at all,’ says 
Pat. 

“*Dursn’t 1?’ says De Fourneville, 
and I never seen a man so blind mad 
with rage— dursn’t I? Bedam, if you 
were a man and not a : 

““ We've heard all that before,’ says 
Pat in his most aggeravatin’ manner, 
‘but as it happens I am Corpril, and all 
the swearin’ and blusterin’ in the world 
won't alther the case, and it’s me that’s 
sorry for that,’ says he, ‘not you,’ 
says he. 

“De Fourneville was a boaster and 
a fool at all times, which was what we 
had been countin’ on, and be the same 
token it was the foolishness and boast- 
fulness of him and the fury of him havin’ 
gone to his head and all that- walked 
him straight into the trap we had laid 
for him as neat as a conjorin’ thrick. 
Pat had moved to one side as he was 
speakin’, and the light of the fire fell 
glintin’ on the barrel of his rayvolver, 
lyin’ all peaceful and quiet on the soap 
box, makin’ it wink most temptin’ at 
De Fourneville. 

“Pat seemed not to notice it; but 
De Fourneville did, and he looked round 
at me and his hut and his belt lyin’ on 
the bed in the candlelight, and he moved 
a step nearer Pat and the soap box 
and his voice went all quiet and queer. 

“* You think I’m afraid of you,’ says 
he to Pat. 

““T know ye are,’ says Pat, turnin’ 
away to kick a burnin’ log at the fire’s 
end. 

ye that?’ says De Fourneville, 
‘well I’m not—not afraid of anny man,’ 
says he, ‘and that’ll show ye,’ says he, 
and with that he stooped suddenly and 
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snatched up the rayvolver, Pat snatching 
after him and missin’ as if he had seen 
what he was at too late to be hinderin’ 
him. ‘I’ve got ye now,’ says De Fourne- 
ville, laughin’ in his throat and coverin’ 
Pat with the rayvolver. ‘I’ve a good 
mind to shoot,’ says he, ‘and that’ll 
show ye,’ says he. 

“The other men had been sittin’ 
round like stuck pigs watchin’ it all ; 
but now one of them thought it was 
time to be doin’ somethin’. 

““De Fourneville,’ says he, and his 
voice was all shakin’, for De Fourneville 
had the look of murther in his face at 
that minit, ‘ put it down and don’t be 
a fool,’ says he, ‘ it’s loaded.’ 

“* And what would be the use of it 
if it wasn’t ?’ says De Fourneville, his 
eyes glintin’ in the firelight; ‘do ye 
think it’s foolin’ I am ?’ 


““Tt’s drunk ye are,’ says Pat; ‘ put 


down that rayvolver, do ye hear?’ 

““* You come and take it from me,’ 
says De Fourneville, laughin’ again in 
his throat, ‘it’s me that’s boss now, 
Mr. Corpril, and don’t you go to forget 


it,’ says he. 

“Take it from him, someone,’ squeaks 
Thoms, ‘ take it from him; he’ll shoot 
the Corpril.’ 

“*T will that,’ says De Fourneville, 
‘if e’er a one of ye moves hand or foot, 
says he. 

“* You do what I tell you,’ says Pat, 
“put down that rayvolver at wanst.’ 

“““T will when I’ve finished with it,’ 
says De Fourneville, and I heard his 
voice shake and knew he’d be put off 
the job and we'd be losin’ the thrick 
afther all if somethin’ didn’t happen. 
An’ just as I was wonderin’ how to do 
it and plannin’ the head off of me, 
Thoms, with no plannin’ at all, but 
just from havin’ nerves like a girl’s 
school, went and did it for me. He 
threw up his head like a dog that’s 
howlin’ at the moon and gave the wildest 
screech of hysterical laughter I’ve ever 
heard. There wasn’t a man of us all 
that didn’t jump at the sound of it, 
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more than anny, jumped the hardest. 
His finger was round the trigger at the 
moment, and the rayvolver bein’ at 
full cock, O’Hara havin’ left it so, 
contrary to regulations, the jerk of him 
pulled it home, and before De Fourneville 
could do annythin’ to hinder it the 
rayvolver had gone off in his hand. 
Thoms stopped laughin’ as sudden as 
he had begun. No one spoke nor moved, 
save Pat. He stood for a minit (we all 
watchin’ him) swayin’ this way and 
that, then he gave a chokin’ whisper of 
a cry in his throat and clutchin’ at his 
collar with his two hands fell forward 
on his face. 

“ “Glory be to God,’ says one of the 
men, ‘ ye have him killed.’ 

“ De Fourneville looked round at him 
in a dazed way. 

“ “He isn’t dead,’ says he, ‘he can’t 
be. I didn’t mean ’ then he stopped, 
as a thin stream of blood came crawlin’ 
from under the body at his feet, and his 
face grew stiff and wild. ‘Damn you 
all,’ says he, ‘ you’ve druv me to it,’ 
says he, and with that he flung the 
rayvolver away from him and turnin’ 
as quick as a hare disappeared into the 
bush.”’ 

Spud paused and picked up his pipe. 

“And that’s all,” he said. “If ye 
don’t believe the story, ask Pat.” 

“O’Hara,” said Butler, after a 
moment’s silence, “‘ are ye still there ? ”’ 

am,” said O’Hara, why ?” 

‘Because Murphy’s tellin’ the truth, 
s’welp him, that’s why,’’ retorted Butler. 
“You ought to be in your little grave. 
‘Ow long did it take the bloomin’ corp 
to come alive, Spud ?”’ 

“Not over long,’ confessed Spud ; 
“he choked himself with the laugh of 
him and the red ink and all, and had to 
take his face up out of the dust.”’ 

“And De Fourneville ? ’’ asked young 
Smith, ‘“ did he come back ?”’ 

“Not for more than a quarther of an 
hour. We shouted and yelled to him ; 
but he dursn’t show the face of him. 
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Afther a bit he took a look at us through 
the trees, and seein’ Pat sittin’ up and 
eatin’ his dinner for all the world like 
a live man, he came back again, all the 
devil knocked clean out of him, grinnin’ 
and half sure it was a spirit he was 
lookin’ at afther all. 

“* Hullo,’ says Pat, lookin’ up at 
him, ‘is that you, De Fourneville ? 
Aren’t you hungry? Come and have 
your dinner.’ 

“He came as meek as a lamb and sat 
down next Pat. 

“*You’ve got a hole in your tunic,’ 
says he, lookin’ for somethin’ to say 
and hittin’ upon the first that came to 
him, ‘ did ye know it?’ 

“*T did,’ says Pat; ‘I burnt it with 
a blank cartridge while engaged in an 
experiment. I don’t begrudge it,’ says 
he, ‘ for I think it is goin’ to be worth it,’ 
says he, lookin’ at De Fourneville and 
cockin’ an eyebrow at him. 

“De Fourneville said ne’er a word, 
but he grew red in the face and went on 
with his dinner. 

“““ Some men are born fools,’ says Pat, 
very low, so that only De Fourneville 
and I that was sittin’ on the other side 
of him could hear, ‘ and they never get 
over it,’ says he; ‘ but some just make 
fools of themselves, and they can grow 
out of it if they thry.’ 

“De Fourneville nodded; but he 
said no word, and that was the last we 
heard of it from that day to this, barrin’ 
a little chaff from the boys, which it 
wasn’t in human nature tc resist.” 
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“Where is De Fourneville now?” 
asked Tricksy, who had forgotten his 
own grievances for the present. 

Spud put his pipe between his teeth 
with the pleased expression of one 
reunited to a long-lost friend, and felt 
in his pocket for matches. 

“In his father’s office in London, so 
I’ve heard. He’s Mister de Fourneville 
now and wears a stiff shirt in the evenin’s 
and a tall hat on Sundays. It’s him 
that’s gone up in the world for all his 
foolishness.”’ 

“And Sadie? ’’ asked young Smith. 

“ Arrah now,” said Spud, impatiently, 
“is it an encyclopedia ye take me for 
at all? It’s not for me to be keepin’ a 
record of all the pretty girls of the 
district. Ask Pat, he’ll tell ye.” 

O’Hara rose to his feet and stretched 
himself, yawning. 

“He will not,’ he contradicted ; 
“for one thing, he doesn’t know; for 
another, girls have been an unprofitable 
subject of conversation since the days 
when Adam discussed with the Lord 
the way that he’d get him a wife. 
Besides, I’ve no time, I’ve reports to be 
writin’.”’ 

“De Fourneville must have been a 
pretty bloomin’ fool,’’ observed Adam, 
pushing the terrier off his knee. 

“A man always makes a fool of 
himself when he loses his temper,” said 
young Smith sharply, then he paused 
and looked round, grinnin’ foolishly. 
“T always knew that,” he added, 
hastily. 
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THE scores of the leading competitors in 
our last competition are as follows :— 


Apex, Brundall, Bucto, Kilmo 

and Knuts 18 


A. T. de S., Doggo, H.E.H., 
“114,” Jacobus, Lock, 
Napier and Trefusis ie 

C.H.C., Malaya, Muggra, Red 
Mullet, Rosery, Speranza, 
Tetley and W.T.P... .. 13 


Thus the First Prize, viz., FIVE GUINEAS, 
is won by “ Oran’; the Second Prize, 
THREE GUINEAS, by “Sam’”’; and the 
Third Prize of Two GuINEAs being tied 
for by “ Apex,” “ Brundall,” ‘‘ Bucto,”’ 
“ Kilmo ” and “ Knuts,”’ will be divided 
between them, so that they will receive 
8s. 6d. each. Will all these competitors, 
whom I have much pleasure in con- 
gratulating upon their success, kindly 
send me their names and addresses, when 
cheques for their respective prizes will 
be forwarded to them ? 

And as this is the last article upon 
Auction Bridge which I shall contribute 
to the Badminton Magazine I should like 
to take the opportunity of thanking all 
my correspondents—and in particular 
my prize-competitors—for the many 
kind and courteous communications 
which I have received from them. It 
is with a feeling of considerable regret 
that I bring this series of articles to a 
close, because our competitions were, I 
think, becoming increasingly popular, 
and I have felt throughout that I had 
an appreciative and discriminating body 
of readers to cater for, which is of course 
a great help to one. I would not care 
to teach Bridge in an infants’ school, I 
mean, but when one is writing for a 
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clientele who thoroughly understand 
the game, and to whom the majority of 
its problems are already familiar, one 
can let oneself go and treat of matters 
which would be over the head of the 
beginner, who looks for first principles, 
and whom a discussion of the finer 
points of Auction Bridge would merely 
confuse. 

Actually, I have ventured to offer 
very little advice of the direct, straight- 
from-the-shoulder kind in these columns, 
because I realise that there is no one so 
boring as the Bridge-player who con- 
siders himself endowed with a special 
mission to impart knowledge to other 
people, and fulfils his appointed task, 
whether they ask for it or not. But as 
this is the last article of the series, I will 
make it something in the nature of a 
pastoral letter to my flock, and will 
venture to lay before them a few final 
hints, derived from my most recent 
experiences of Auction Bridge, as it is 
played to-day. 

In the first place, I have found that 
when you pass from one coterie of players 
to another you must be prepared to 
encounter new conceptions as to the 
meaning of the different bids, and that 
you must modify your game accordingly. 
This is very important, because if you 
pin your faith to a convention which is 
not understood by the people with whom 
you are at the time playing—though it 
may be quite in order somewhere else— 
you will be constantly in the position of 
deceiving them with your bids and being 
deceived yourself by theirs. For the 
variations of convention to which | 
allude, although they may be difficult 
to define, are nevertheless sufficiently 
tangible to upset your equilibrium. 

And secondly, you will have to deter- 
mine whether you are going to play the 
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game as it should be played, always 
making the correct bid on the cards you 
hold, supporting your partner when you 
ought to, and so on, or whether you are 
going to have all the fun you can by 
freezing out the other players and 
playing an undue percentage of the 
double hands. Personally, 1 have not 
the smallest hesitation in saying that 
Auction Bridge, when it is played in the 
proper spirit, is far more amusing, and 
a better game in every way, than the 
kind of ‘‘ grab-the-call ” to which I have 
alluded ; but when you are cursed with 
a certain type of selfish partner you will 
find that the game cannot be played in 
the proper spirit. You must perforce 


indulge in wild pre-emptive bids or you 
will never be allowed to play a hand at 
all, and the only thing to do is to get 
your call in first. 

And lastly you must realise that 
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judgment in doubling is one of the most 
essential factors in success. Do not be 
misled into thinking that every double 
which is—technically but not actually— 
a “free”? one is worth going for, but 
consider the proposed double on its 
intrinsic merits and ask yourself whether, 
having regard to your partner’s bids, 
you have really the breaking of the 
contract in your hand. And, on the 
other hand, when the double is a good 
one you must not timorously refrain 
from doubling in the idea, which one 
so often hears foolishly expressed, that 
“fifty a trick is enough”; because if 
you do not double when you ought to 
and your adversary goes “ three down,” 
you will have as surely thrown away 
150 points as though you had revoked. 


Correct Solution to Problem XI.: Malaya and 
Tannggyi, 5 marks each. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIXTURES 


1 MON—Racinc: 

2 TUES—Racinc: Newmarket ; Louth Hunt: 
KENNEL: Burnley; Rothesay (N.B.). EASTER 
Law SITTINGS begin. 

3 WED—Racinc: Newmarket (Two Thousand 
Guineas); Limerick. KENNEL: Ayr (N.B.); 
Ilkston ; Arbroath ; London (Bulldog). 

4 THURS—Racinc: Newmarket ; 
KENNEL: London (joint) ; 
Westminster. 
FRI—Racinc: 
Guineas). 
SAT—Racinc : Baldoyle.! KENNEL : Bradford 
(Terriers) ; Loudoun (N.B.); Eastwood. 

MON—Racinec: Kilbeggan. 

TUES—Rac Ina: 
Huddersfield. 

10 WED—Racinc: 
Glasgow. 

11 THURS—Racinc : Gowan Park. 
Richmond (joint, Terriers) ; Cardiff. 

12 FRI—Racinc: Windsor. 

13 SAT—RacinG:2 Windsor. 
Bradford (Terriers); Bradford 
Terriers). 

15 MON—Racinc: 
Portmadoc. 


Trim. 


Limerick. 
Hanley (Terriers) ; 


Newmarket (One Thousand 


Curragh. KENNEL: 


Curragh. KENNEL: 
KENNEL : 
KENNEL: 
( Yorkshire 


Athlone. KENNEL: 


FOR MAY. 


16 TUES—Racinc: Newmarket (Newmarket 
Handicap); Loughrea. KENNEL: London 
(Pugs). 

17 WED—Racinc: Newmarket (Newmarket 
Stakes). KKENNEL: Newcastle (Collies). 

18 THURS—Racinc: Newmarket ; Dundalk. 
KENNEL: Clapham (Old English Sheep Dog). 

19 FRI—Racinc: Dundalk. 

20 SAT—Racinc: Phoenix Park. 
Huddersfield ; Renton. 

22 MON—Racinc : 
London (Bulldogs). 

23 TUES—Racinc :. Sligo. 

24 WED—Racinc: Cork 
West Bromwich. 

25 THURS—Racinc: Cork Park. 

26 FRI—Racinc: Gatwick. 

27 SAT—Racinc: Gatwick. 

29 MON—Racinc : 

30 TUES—Racinc : 
Stakes) ; Charleville. 

31 WED—Racinc: Newmarket (June Stakes). 
KENNEL: Ranelagh (Ladies’ Kennel Association). 


ATHLETIC Sports: At Stamford Bridge L.A.C. 
Military Meeting. 


KENNEL: 


Navan. KENNEL: North 


Park. IKENNEL : 


KENNEL: Otley. 
Rathkeale. 


Newmarket (New Derby 


"(Sy 


NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ”’) 


THE MopEs oF May. 


Now that we have every reason and 
right to expect days of sunshine, there 
is an added interest in all the daintinesses 
of dress which are ready for choice and 
wear, and which, let it be thankfully 
recorded, are not actually or at all 
extravagant in price. Everything is 
very attractive, and very comfortable. 

Even the new corsets which have to 
bring the waist-line into evidence by a 
slight inward curve manage to do their 
duty without making their presence or 
pressure in the least obtrusive, the 
change of contour being simply and 
cleverly effected by the cut of the fabric 
and a different placing of the bones at 
the sides towards the back, the ease and 
health-giving “straight front” being 
left untouched. 

Then, too, instead of the boning being 
heavier it is, if anything, lighter, and 
there is an even more general use 
of elastic in the form of gussets intro- 
duced at the bottom of the corset, both 
at the back and in the front, or as a 
deep banding across the low cut top 
which helps the corset to cling softly 
and closely to the figure, and prevents 
any outward and visible—and unsightly 
—sign of its presence, and its beginning 
and ending. 

Under-garments, in their turn, are 
charming and comfortable to a degree ; 
very simply made, and for the most 
part just finished off with a bordering 
cording and a flatly looped bow or two 
of satin ribbon; the shoulder straps 
are often formed of three narrow baby 
ribbons crossed in the centre; and 
perhaps a little smocking, or two or three 
rows of gauging, may be introduced to 
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give fulness to the chemise or nightdress 
at either side in front and to finish off 
the wide and straight (and, incidentally, 
very short) knicker legs. 

But then, you see, the fabric is in 
itself so lovely that it does not need 
much adornment, the vast and dainty 
majority of such garments being made 
now in crépe-de-Chine of the faintly flesh 
pink or delicately mauve shadings, which 
are also, by the way, the most favoured 
and becoming colours for outer blouses 
and shirts. 

A well-wearing and washing fabric you 
will find this to be, more especially 
when it is thus simply made up. Where- 
fore it will be an eventual economy, even 
if it seems an immediate extravagance, 
to acquire several such crépe-de-Chine 
“sets,” including, of course, the corset- 
bodices for whose every dainty detail 
the semi-transparency of the fashionable 
and filmy blouses of ninon and crépe 
Georgette will secure a publicity which 
will well repay you for your outlay. 

As regards outer garments, fulness is 
still the most noteworthy characteristic 
of one and all, and whether your gown 
be of the richest fazlle silk scattered over 
with bouqucts of golden blossoms or 
only of simple soft voile, it must 
necessarily measure just the same 
number of yards about the hem. The 
only difference will be that in the 
case of the silken evening gown the 
fulness will be arranged in the form 
of panniers, or bowffant draperies of some 
sort, permanently outheld by bands of 
horsehair lace, threadings of flexible 
wire, or groups of corded pipings on the 
under skirt or petticoat, whereas the 
little day-dress will probably (and even 
May, 1916. 
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more becomingly) be just smocked or 
gathered into the waist or on to a hip- 
yoke, and will hang so softly and almost 
straightly that its fulness will only be 
realised in walking. 


As to the hoops over the hips, which 
give the farthingale effect, they are only 
favoured by the very exclusive and 
extreme minority, special slenderness as 
being necessary for their really successful 
display. 

Frills and flounces, as being less trying 
to the figure—at any rate, when they 
are cleverly arranged—are much more 
popular as a skirt adornment, though 
an even newer way of managing the 
fulness is to group any number of 
“ organ-pipe pleatings at the sides of 
the skirt, and below a little hip-yoke, 
the top of these pleats being left open 
to give access to inner and deep pockets. 

For, indeed, pockets seem to be 
introduced somewhere or other, and 
often in several places, on almost every 
gown and skirt nowadays as well as on 
every coat. But with all this extra 
accommodation we still cling to our 
hand-bags and our “vanity cases”’ 
which repay this faithfulness by being 
more outwardly attractive and inwardly 
convenient than ever before. 


Bodices continue to show a distinct 
and increasing tendency to revert to the 
early Victorian contours and closeness 
of fit, and consequently to cause much 
anxious thought as to the waist 
measurements which, during the past 
two or three years, have been allowed 
to increase to an extent which now seems 
alarming ! 

But there are still some styles of ease 
to be found—and thankfully worn—and 
some very picturesque effects to be 
secured, too, by the quaint little capes 
and fichus and deep sailor collars which 
are added to some of the bodices, these 
last additions, by the way, leaving the 
throat quite bare at the back as well as 
in the front, and so being really only 
suitable or, at any rate, becoming for 
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those whose youth assures a throat of 
unlined whiteness and roundness. 

The very high and frill-bordered collar 
also has its drawbacks and dangers, and, 
altogether, the most generally becoming 
form of neckwear is the deftly curved 
collar of white or flesh-pink muslin or 
Georgette or minon, which frames the 
back of the neck and then narrows as it 
downturns at either side on to a picot- 
edged piece of the same fabric which 
lies softly against the skin, the crossing 
over of these fronts enabling the 
V-shaped opening in front to be 
graduated at will. 

A supply of detachable collars of this 
and other kinds is indeed a necessity of 
daintiness as well as of economy, as in 
no dress-corsage or blouse should the 
touch of white at the neck (which every 
such corsage and blouse must needs 
display in order to be really becoming) 
be a permanent fixture. 

It should always be so arranged as to 
be easily detached and changed. 

I think, however, that nowadays most 
dressmakers are realising, and women 
are demanding, the advantages of such 
an arrangement, another step in the 
right direction being the making of so 
many “ready-to-wear ’’ petticoats and 
blouses, with a gathering of elastic at 
the waist which helps them instantly 
and easily to adapt themselves to any 
figure and consequently to be much 
more worthy of their descriptive title. 

In the tailored costumes the coats are 
practically all short and full of basque, 
but sacque shapes provide an alternative 
to the more closely fitting and belted 
styles, and then again, many of the new 
models are provided with capes—single, 
double or triple; just curving over the 
shoulders, or hanging far down and 
gracefully at the back; and sometimes 
being cleverly cut in one with the 
sleeves. 

In the rather more dressy “ three- 
piece ’’’ costumes in which silks are 
added to the range of covert-coatings 
and serges, whipcords and twills, mohairs 


My 
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and face cloths, and in which the 
blouse-bodice is often elaborate enough 
for restaurant or theatre wear in the 
evening, a balayeuse is a very frequent 
and fascinating addition to the full short 
skirts, this little closely kilted frill, which 
is attached to the inside of the hem, 
and shows for just a fraction of an inch 
beneath, being either of white or pale 
pink silk, or even of white muslin and 
lace. 

So that, even though, by the shortness 
of the skirt, it is uplifted far above dust 
and the danger of being caught in the 
heels, it is obvious that a _ second 
balayeuse will be wanted to take the 
place of the first during the necessarily 
frequent visits to the cleaners. 

Hats are either very small or very 
large, and what do you think is the very 
newest thing in the way of trimming ?— 
really, you would never guess. 

For it is nothing more nor less than 
a chicken modelled in a pale yellow 
composition which looks like enamel, 
and set up in front of a little motoring 
or sports hat in yellow moufflon and 
black patent leather! Or, sometimes, 
you will find ¢wo diminutive birds— 
broidered in silk, but provided with real 
legs—trotting across the front of a soft 
silk hat. 

But I rather think that the majority 
of women will be content with the more 
ordinary adornment of flowers, or 
feathers, or ribbons, for their new hats. 

As to the materials which are to be 
most used for Spring and Summer gowns, 
there are—in addition, of course, to the 
first favourite taffetas—the soft crépe 
mousseline which hangs and drapes so 
gracefully ; the Marquisette, which looks 
so fragile but is, actually, so strong ; 
the pretty flowered foulards which are 
cool in wear as well as in appearance ; 
and last, but most emphatically not 
least, the voiles which wear and wash 
so splendidly that, really, they are the 
almost ideal material for a war-time 
Summer, particularly, too, as their cost 
to begin with is most moderate. 
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Then flower patterns are very pretty, 
some of the most effective, which are 
carried out in different colours on a 
white or pastel tinted ground, being then 
over-printed with a design which gives 
the effect of a fine veiling of black net. 
There are checks and stripes of all kinds 
and sizes, too, and then a splendid range 
of plain colours, and the pure white for 
which a great demand is expected. 


STYLES FOR THE SUNSHINE. 


But just how prettily and effectively 
voile can be made up for Summer wear 
there are some pictures to prove to you 
and to interest you all the more because 
the making-up of this perfect material 
has already been done by Harrods’— 
which means, of course, that it has been 
done to perfection; and really, more 
cheaply, too, than if you had put yourself 
to a vast amount of trouble in the effort 
to save a few shillings by some home 
dressmaking. 

The only bit of work you will be called 
upon to do is to sew up the back seam 
of these “‘ Blouse-Robes ’’—work which 
the veriest amateur needlewoman can 
achieve successfully in half-an-hour, and 
which, moreover, enables you to adapt 
the pretty affair exactly to your own 
figure by just making the seam either a 
wide or a narrow one. 

They are so delightfully inexpensive 
that they will help you to afford 
all the dainty variety and freshness 
of attire which the Summer weather 
demands. For example, that first 
model which is named the “ Routh” 
and made in fancy voile in either black 
and white, or some pretty colouring 
patterned on white, costs only 39s. 6d., 
though, as you can see, there is plenty 
of dainty detail in both corsage and 
skirt, and as I can assure you, the cut 
and finish are altogether admirable. 
The white muslin collar forms a deep 
sailor shaped square at the back and 
then frames the sides of the neck 
becomingly before its V-shaped opening 
fastens above a closely buttoned white 
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vest. There are prettily shaped cuffs 


of the muslin, and then a buckled patent 
leather belt to introduce a telling touch 
of black at the waist, the fulness of the 
skirt being just encircled and accentuated 
by two groups of tucks. 
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black or navy or mauve or Saxe on a 
vhite ground, and the pretty pinafore 
bodice bringing into effective and cool- 
looking contrast the white chemisette 
with its daintily frilled front, and the 
sleeves whose fulness is drawn into cuffs 


SOME NEW AND PRETTY STYLES IN THE BLOUSE-ROBES, WHICH ADAPT THEMSELVES TO ALL FIGURES. 
(at Harrods’, Brompton Road, S.W.) 


Then the’. Risden’’ costs a little 
more—59s. 6d. is its actual and still 
most moderate price—as it is made of 
checked voile the pattern carried out in 


of the checked material. A coloured 
ribbon to match—or contrast—is drawn 
round the waist, and the resulting effect 
is so irresistibly attractive that you must 
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surely all be anxious to remove the 
“ Risden’”’ from its present residence 
in the Blouse-Robe department of 
Harrods’ great place in the Brompton 
Road to a more private but honoured 
position in your own wardrobe. 

The other two models show the rather 
higher collar which Fashion is also 
favouring, and some of her followers are 
willing to wear. The first (the “Redcar’’) 
puts finely striped voile—black or white 
—to most effective use, and introduces 
the newest trimmings in the way of 
pipings and frills, the waistband being 
of silken ribbon drawn through a buckle 
to match. This very pretty thing brings 
the price up to 69s. 6d., but then the 
last blouse-robe (the “‘ Roxby ’’) is ready, 
if you so wish, to bring your outlay 
down to 25s. 9d. by being simply but 
prettily made in good washing zephyr 
of several different colours, with a 
relieving touch of plain white at neck 
and wrists and a white ribbon tie and 
a black belt for completing details. Just 
the thing this for morning wear. So in 
order that the other and smarter little 
frocks can be kept, if necessary, for the 
afternoons you will be wise to add the 
“ Roxby ” to your order. 

Be sure, that you ask Harrods’ for 
a copy of their well-named catalogue 
““ Novelties and Necessities,”’ as this will 
provide you with any amount of interest- 
ing and helpful information about the 
new clothes you need for the new season. 


CoATS OF COMFORT AND CHARM. 


Prominent among these needs, by the 
way, is of course one of those knitted 
coats which in the good old days of 
peace were primarily what their name 
implied—‘“ Sports coats,’ but which, in 
these times of war and work, have 
attained to even more important and 
continuous usefulness. 

For their comfort is wonderful and 
delightful, and as to their charm it is 
greater this season than ever—thanks to 
the never-failing ingenuity and good 
taste of Debenham & Freebody, of 
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THE CREPE-DE-CHINE COAT IS A NOVELTY OF THIS 

SEASON, SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HOME AND 

HOTEL WEAR WITH GOWNS WHICH NEED A LITTLE 

SMARTENING UP, OR ON CHILLY DAYS SOME EXTRA 
WARMTH. 

(at Debenham & Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W.) 
Wigmore Street, a firm whose fame in 
this particular connection (and a hundred 
and one others for the matter of that) 
is so great and so widespread that the 
woman who wants a sports coat goes, or 
sends, to them almost automatically— 
and always advantageously. 

It goes without saying, too, that you 
will all want one now, even if vou had 
not realised the fact before. 
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THE NEW KNITTED COAT, WITH ATTACHMENT OF 
THE POCKETS TO THE SEPARATE BELT. 


(at Debenham & Freebody's, Wigmore Street, W.) 


You must surely fall in love’at first 
sight with that newest and smartest model 
in artificial knitted silk, which introduces 
a telling contrast of colour in the border- 
ing of its most shapely collar and revers 
and the bands on the basque which, you 


see, is cut up at the sides so that it will 
set well over the fullest skirt. It is 
made also in the double fabric style 
which will keep its shape to perfection— 
and to the last — any possibility of 
dragging or “sagging” at the sides 
being cleverly prevented by the attach- 
ment to the wide separate waistband of 
the deep and decorative side-pockets 
which can therefore be put to practical 
and continuous use. As to colours, all 
the leading shades of the season are 
available, either provided with this 
contrast of white or else, for those who 
may prefer a more subdued effect, with 
self-coloured borderings, waistband and 
pockets, a black and white scheme being 
also particularly smart, and all-black or 
all-white coats being also included in a 
selection which will surely suit anyone 
and everyone. 

Now, as the last and best bit of news, 
the new coat costs only 3} guineas, a 
small sum to spread over many months 
of useful and smart wear. 

Another coat, in knitted alpaca wool, 
is a marvel of silky lightness and softness, 
and very smart with its narrow black 
stripes showing up effectively on a 
coloured ground. The belt is threaded 
through loops at the sides and loosely 
crossed in front, and the now inevitable 
and always welcome pockets are duly 
in evidence. This model costs 52s. 6d., 
and, together with practically all the 
other coats at Debenham’s, is most 
conveniently available in small, medium. 
large, and outsizes. 

If, however, you want to spend 
8 guineas to good advantage, ask to see 
—or have sent to you on approval— 
the ‘‘ Revolution”’ sports coat which 
is made in silk stockinette (beige is one 
of its best colours), and possesses the 
most up-to-date addition of a double 
cape-collar, the lower one being fastened 
together with a huge gilt hook which 
slips through a button-holed eye. A 
wide sash is looped at the waist above 
a full deep basque, so you will gather 
that you get a good return in fabric alone 
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for your money, to say nothing of 
splendid style and making. 

But, then, there is another and new 
phase of the coat which has _ been 
specially designed to meet the new needs 
of the times, and to provide a garment 
of absolute ease, and also special smart- 
ness, which a woman can slip on in a 
moment, for home or hotel lunch or 
dinner, and which, although it is well 
worthy of a new skirt or dress as its 
companion, is quite capable of giving an 
appearance of absolute up-to-dateness 
to older attire. 

These coats are made in the very best 
materials —heavy-weight crépe-de-chine 
or stockinette silk—some slipping on 
over the head, in the convenient jumper 
fashion, and others just having one or 
two simple fasteners in front, the belts 
often being beautified—as in the case 
of the model illustrated—with gold galon 
and embroidery. This one is further 
finished off with a heavy silken tassel, 
there being also a scarf-tie, threaded 
through silk-broidered rings, in front 
of the sailor collar. All of which makes 
it the best of value for 7} guineas. 

At the same price there is again another 
most original and attractive coat of 
heavy crépe-de-chine, whose collar and 
cuffs are of wash-leather, edged with a 
blanket-stitch broidery and attached in 
such a way that they can be instantly 
taken off; washed, with the ease and 
success of the proverbial rag; and then 
just as easily replaced. 

The tone of the wash-leather contrasts 
admirably with the black or navy, 
nigger, or bottle green of the crépe-de- 
chine, for whose further brightening and 
beautifying there are narrow inner 
bands of gold galon to shimmer out 
occasionally from the deeply V-shaped 
opening, the loosely fastened belt, and 
the full basque where, by the way, its 
presence ensures the slightly and fashion- 
ably outstanding effect of the soft folds. 

Altogether a thing of beauty, as well 
as of comfort. 

There are any number of other designs, 
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some of the simpler ones only costing 

4} and others, again, going up to 

8} guineas, the colours including, in 

addition to the more ordinary shades, 

some of the loveliest hyacinth and azalea 

tones. 
JEWELLERY. 

Now, to go from garments to gems, 
there must be many hundreds of women 
keenly interested in the photographic page 
of the latest designs in engagement rings, 
which, in these times of stress and 
separation, are a doubly prized and 
proud possession. 

Well, it will certainly not be the fault 
of the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. 
if every soldierman is not able to provide 
his fiancée with a ring which will do 
honour to his devotion, even though, 
while that may be unlimited, his 
resources are strictly and even sadly 
curtailed. 

For, to begin with, a leading name 
always means much to a woman where 
jewellery as well as fashions are con- 
cerned, and so anything which comes from 
112, Regent Street will be sure of a 
special welcome from the first. 

Because of its original presence there, 
too, it will just as inevitably be a really 
artistic production and of the perfect 
make and finish which the employment 
of only the most skilled workers 
guarantees. 

Pleasant, is it not, to know that 
you can secure all this—and also that 
daintily pretty ring where a central 
amethyst is set within a guarding circlet 
of softly shimmering pearls—for the 
modest sum of 2 guineas ! 

Probably quite a number of women, 
and men too, had no idea that it was 
possible to get so much for so little. 

But now that you do know, there 
should be no doubt as to where you 

To begin with there are some splendid 
English-made gloves in natural coloured 
reindeer, with an effective finish and 
contrast of black stitchings. They are 
obtainable either in the convenient slip- 
on sacque shape or with a two-button 
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should go, or send, for the ring you 
want to buy or to wear. 

If, on the other hand, cost is no 
consideration, well, then, some woman 
should soon rejoice in the possession of 
that superb three-stone ring, where the 
wonderful depth of colouring in the 
central ruby (a unique specimen stone) 
is set off by the white brilliance of the 
great diamond at either side. As to its 
price—it is a big jump from that first 
2 guineas, for it is £495, and a good 
investment, at that. 

Then, for £475, there is a_ great 
gorgeous oval-shaped emerald set round 
with diamonds; and at £220 a square- 
cut sapphire, whose blue beauty is 
guarded by a square setting of little 
diamonds, and, though you cannot study 
it here, because no photographic repro- 
duction could do justice to the marvellous 
fires imprisoned in its depths, I may tell 
vou that there is a certain single stone 
diamond ring, costing £635, awaiting 
some fortunate bride-elect. 

For more modest requirements and 
purses, however, there are many such 
rings of beauty as—to take them in their 
pictured order—a single stone sapphire 
ring, with diamond shoulders, exceed- 
ingly effective, and only £22 10s.; a 
most uncommon device of little diamond 
laurel leaves, tapering and shining at 
either side of a beautiful pearl (£40 this), 
and another even larger pearl, standing 
out boldly in all its rounded beauty, in 
the centre of a diamond hoop ring 
(marked at £150), the cross-over ring, 
which brings a great diamond and pearl 
into close contrast in a way which 
enhances the beauty of both stones, 
being in its turn, £225. 

As to that hoop ring, where little 
square-cut diamonds or rubies, sapphires 
or emeralds, are closely clustered all 
round in a platinum or palladium setting, 
its first price is £15 (in diamonds), and 
in addition to being a charming engage- 
ment ring it can afterwards and very 
effectively be worn as a guard for the 
wedding ring, in which position it serves 
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to show off to full effect, by separating 
them a little from the band of gold, 
any other platinum set gem rings. 

Though, to be sure, the newest wedding 
rings are themselves being made in 
platinum in order that they may 
harmonise with all the other jewellery. 
At any rate they were thus made before 
the recent Government restrictions on 
the sale of the precious metal, but now 
they are in another pure metal, 
“ palladium,”’ which is really so similar 
in appearance that you would probably 
never discover the difference for yourself. 

But the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
never mislead you in any way, and there 
is no mystery either about their prices, 
which are all marked in plain figures— 
an arrangement whose advantages are 
too obvious for comment. 

These palladium wedding rings—one 
of which is illustrated—range from 33s. 
according to width; but if you prefer 
the good old-fashioned gold you can get 
the all-important ring for as small a 
sum as 20s. 

And may happiness and good luck go 
with each and every ring that may be 
chosen from this page, or from the 
thousands of others which are waiting 
at 112, Regent Street, to set the seal 
on the betrothals and weddings of this 
year of war—and other happier years of 
peace. 


An Economy 


Just a final word to tell you how you 
can economise in the important (and 
often expensive) matter of gloves, and, 
at the same time, actually have smarter 
and shapelier hand-coverings than you 
have probably ever managed to secure 
before. 

Unless, that is, you have been in the 
habit of making such purchases from 
Harvey Nichols’ in Knightsbridge. 

Anyway, it is there you can all, and 
now, secure, not only one but several 
different kinds of gloves, all of which 
can be depended on to washreally well— 
a very obvious advantage, and economy. 
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RINGS AT ALL PRICES FROM TWO GUINEAS TO £495 


(at the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., 112, Regeni Street, W.) 
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fastening, the price in either 
being 7s. 11d. per pair. 

And it is a price, let me tell you, which 
will give you months of good wear, for 
reindeer is of proverbial and wonderful 
durability and, in this washable form, 
will last longer than ever. 

Other very smart washing gloves are 
French-made in a fine white chamois 
which, both in texture and appearance, 
closely resembles suéde, though it has a 
special strength all its own. 


case 
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Finally, and for only 2s. 11d. a pair, 
Harvey Nichols’ have some white wash- 
ing fabric gloves, which positively only 
you yourself—being aware of this modest 
price—will ever know are not real 
chamois leather! They are beautifully 


cut and shaped, and however many times 
they may be washed will not wear thin. 

So now, don’t you think that a pair 
of each kind of these wonderful washing 
gloves will be a very practical and 
pleasant form of war economy ? 


I do. 


GLOVES WHICH WASH AND WEAR SO WELL 
THAT THEY ARE A REAL WAR-TIME ECONOMY 
AS WELL AS A COMFORT 


(at Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 
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Born 1820. 
Sill going strong. 


JounnieE Wa ker: ‘ Well, how are you fellows from ‘down under’?” 
AUSTRALIAN: “ Fine! We’re helping to put the Empire where you are.” 
Jounnie Wacker: Where’s that ?” 


AustTrRALian: “On top.” 


Joun WaLKER & Sons L1tD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, Scorranp, 
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THE SOUTHERN APPROACH TO THE SHUAY DAGON PAGODA, RANGOON, 


THE CAR IN THE FOREGROUND 


Is A 16-22 H.P. NAPIER 


MOTORING 


BY W. 


THE Ir must be admitted that 
NEW TAXES the new scale of motor 
taxation announced in the 

Budget speech came as something of a 
relief both to manufacturers and to car 
owners. Rumour had long been busy 
terrifying us with threats of heavy 
imposts and the industry has much 
cause for congratulation in the fact that 
the amount imposed cannot, in these 
days of war, be termed unreasonable or 
even extremely heavy. So many values 
have changed since August, 1914, that 
it is difficult to readjust one’s mental 
view to take in the whole of the rapidly 
changing perspective from week to week 
and month to month. Two years ago, 
for example, few car owners, especially 
those having reached middle age, con- 
sidered a motor cycle to be anything 
else but a noisy unprotected contraption 
more particularly suited to the special 


H:.. BERRY 


claims of sporting youth. Many country 
car-owners have, however, during the 
last year or so reconsidered this decision 
and have purchased motor cycles as a 
means of conveyance from the house to 
the station, for visiting, and similar uses, 
whilst increasing numbers of ladies have 
also favourably considered the claims of 
this lightest form of motor transport. 
To such as these it will come as no 
great hardship to pay a tax of two 
guineas where the machine in use has 
an engine rated at less than four horse 
power. Those sporting enthusiasts who 
regard the motor cycle as a_ pleasure 
medium pure and simple must pay 
with the best grace possible, and, 
of course, it follows that those who can 
afford to spend £30 to £50 on a machine 
can equally well afford to pay the double 
taxation. During the last two or three 
years the high powered motor cycle has 
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been developed very quickly, and there 
are now outfits to be had, costing 
anything between £100 and £120, which 
are, to all intents and purposes, light 
cars. The engines fitted to these outfits 
are more powerful than the engines 
fitted in some light cars, and to such a 
stage has their development gone that 
mechanical engine-starters and electric 
lighting systems are included in the 
specification. The possessor of such 
a combination, with its engine rated 
as of 7 to 9h.p., but actually developing 
from 12 to 14h.p. on the road, may 
consider himself fortunate in that he 
is called upon to pay a tax only 
equivalent to seventy-five per cent. of 
that which a light car owner proper 
must now hand over to the Treasury. 
Turning to cars and the new taxation, 
it is conceivable that in some cases a 
certain amount of hardship may be 
imposed although this may partly be 
avoided by granting concessions to 
doctors and others using their vehicles 
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professionally. In most other cases there 
is little to be found fault with, for, 
obviously, those in a position to pay 
from £200 to £500 for a car of 16h.p., 
or less, are equally in a position to pay 
four, six or eight guineas, to the national 
purse. Owners of cars rated as of more 
than 16 h.p., must now pay three times 
the amount in annual car taxation 
previously paid. The Rolls-Royce owner, 
for example, will find himself called upon 
to disgorge an annual tax of £63, and, 
heavy as this is, it is not by any means 
out of the way-for the owner who can 
pay up to £1,500 for a motor vehicle. 
By now the wealthy car owner has 
come to the conclusion that heis a marked 
man by the Treasury, and being as a 
rule an educated man with a full know- 
ledge of the national position and his 
own, he is prepared to make the best of 
things without excessive expostulation. 
What would happen if he made the same 
outcry as the well-paid munition worker 
heaven only knows! for, whereas, the 


ONE OF THE 16-20 H.P. WOLSELEY CARS CLIMBING THE GUADANAMA RANGE, SPAIN 
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MOTORING 


THE PASSING OF THE CAMEL TEAM. WESTERN AUSTRALIA IS USING INC 


man having an income of £100,000 a 
year may quite easily pay 75 per cent. 
of it to the Treasury, it is doubtful 
whether the worker pays 10 per cent. 
of his income in the form of taxes. The 
man with the larger sum per annum 
pays in income and super-tax something 
over £40,000 per annum, his establish- 
ment and other charges must also 
amount to a very considerable sum, he 
is responsible for the livelihood of many 
people, he pays heavy death duties, and 
the treble taxation on his motor car is 
merely an incident in the whole scheme 
of things. He will, no doubt, pay his 
£63 gladly, but the time must come 
when the taxation of the wealthy 
grows excessive, and the result will 
be that capital will leave the country 
at a time when it is urgently needed to 
re-establish our national industries. It 
is a thousand pities that the Chancellor 
cannot see his way to place such a tax 
on imported tyres and other motor 
accessories and components as would 
still give them a field for fair competition 
in England and at the same time have 
good results to the exchequer. 


>REASING NUMBERS OF MOTORS 


PLEASURE The last few weeks has seen 
MOTORING something of a_ struggle 
between the various motor- 

ing organisations as to who should have 
prior claim to the available petrol supply 
when official needs have been satisfied— 
and over all has hung the shadow of 
official control of the supply. The 
Government has certainly given some 
thought to this method of procedure, for 
we gather that certain classes of user 
have been approached with a view to 
finding out exactly how much petrol 
they use per week. It is to be hoped 
that no such step will be taken, for, with 
a due regard to economy, enough fuel 
is now reaching this country to satisfy 
legitimate requirements. Naturally, 
motors engaged in industrial work, and 
especially in those industries now vital 
to the country must bé supplied 
before other claims have been met. 
Writing in The Times for April 15th, 
this present writer pointed out that many 
industrial motor vehicles are now 
engaged in work which, if not exactly 
luxury work, can hardly claim to be 
more important in the scheme of things 
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than many purely pleasure cars. Few 
reasonable people, for example, can 
claim that the motor-van engaged in 
the distribution of cut flowers or 
expensive millinery has a_ better 
claim to a reasonable petrol supply 
than the privately owned pleasure car 
engaged in taking out convalescent 
soldiers into the fresh air of the country- 
side, or in transporting them from the 
railway stations to the hospitals. 

The Royal Automobile Club and the 
Provincial Motor Clubs have made out 
exceptionally good cases for the work 
that they are doing at the present time. 
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This is no time for the stirring up of 
class antagonism, yet it must be admitted 
that the gregarious National Organisa- 
tion Committee for War Savings is doing 
something very much in this nature by 
the issue of its ill-considered and grossly 
inaccurate appeals of the ‘‘ Don’t Motor 
for Pleasure” type. To the ordinary 
non-motorist every car is purely and 
simply a pleasure vehicle, just as every 
petrol engined vehicle on pneumatic 
tyres is a motor car; and the average 
worker cannot for the life of him see why 
he should economise or pay more for 
his goods while he remains under the 


MOTORING IN JAPAN : 


In addition to supplying a number of 
Red Cross vehicles to the Allied Red 
Cross Associations, thousands of motors 
have been placed in reserve at the 
disposal of the authorities, and hundreds 
of thousands of wounded soldiers have 
been conveyed during the last eighteen 
months. This work has been done 
without any charge whatsoever to the 
authorities, and when it is considered 
that 4d. to 6d. per mile is a fair running 
cost for a medium weight touring 
car, the contribution of the motoring 
community to the country in the present 
days of war will be appreciated. 


A HARD AND STONY ROAD WHICH MUST BE SEVERE ON THE SPRINGING SYSTEM 


impression that the wealthier classes 
are still indulging in their usual pursuits. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw has summed up 
the situation admirably in an article 
which recently appeared in a_ con- 
temporary: “I notice,” said he, “ that 
some of the many vociferous idiots whom 
the Germans have terrified out of their 
wits are of opinion that the only way 
to win the war is to make ourselves 
miserable and ill, and that touring in 
war time is therefore unpatriotic. My 
own opinion is that any able-bodied or 
able-brained Briton who does not need 
at least a fortnight in Ireland this Easter 
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THE CLEMENT-TALBOT AMBULANCES ARE DOING EXCELLENT WORK ON EVERY FIGHTING FRONT 


to freshen him up, has not been doing 
his duty. Slackers do not need holidays : 
workers do; and as war involves extra 
work it ought to involve extra holidays. 
If we have any sense we shall make our 
war Easters the most thoroughgoing 
holidays on record for the people who 
have really been doing their bit. The 
others can stand in the road and protest 
until they are run over.’’ And we are 


still awaiting a good reply to this 
opinion from the National Organisation 


Committee for War Savings. 


FARM The motor in its application 
MoTORS to agriculture is making 

immense strides, and as it is 
by now fairly sure that after the war 
British agriculture will be more inten- 
sive, it is equally certain that the motor 
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MOTORING IN JAPAN: 


ALTHOUGH THE CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVING, MANY OF THE ROADS ARE STILL 


IN A PRIMITIVE STATE 
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will play a great part in these changed 
conditions. Big estate owners and 
farmers have, of course, been users of 
heavy and modern machinery for some 
years, but it is only recently that develop- 
ment has taken place in the field of the 
smaller motor suitable for use on the 
small estates and farms. The fifty acre 
farm, for example, cannot in the ordinary 
course of things find profitable employ- 
ment for powerful machinery costing in 
the first place anything up to £200 and 
£300, or even up to one-third of this 
amount, even supposing that the farmer 
had the money at his disposal, which, 
in most cases he has not. It is doubtful 


even if profitable work could be found 
for a general utility motor which could be 
used for ploughing, chaff, hay and turnip 
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MOTOR SCENES IN JAPAN. 
NATIVE CURIOSITY 
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cutting, irrigation, sowing, water pump- 
ing, and lighting. In any case, even 
if such a machine could be produced, 
the initial cost of the respective 
implements would be out of the reach of 
the very small man. 


A policy of co-operation seems to offer 
the best solution of the difficulty, and 
this could be carried out either by the 
estate owner advancing the money at a 
reasonable amount of interest for the 
purchase of the plant, and reckoning for 
a combined repayment over a period of 
years, or, alternatively, by a combination 
of small farmers finding the money 
between them. For example, six 
farmers tilling collectively 500 acres 
could collect £300 for the purchase of 
motor ploughs and similar implements. 
The greatest difficulty then arising 
would be as to who should have prior 
claim at any given time on the plant ; 
naturally, each part owner would 
require the motor plough, for example, 
at approximately the same time, but 
the difficulty could be overcome by a 
little commonsense and the appoint- 
ment of a small committee who would 
decide as to the precedence of each 
particular claim. The farmers could 
either resolve to employ the machines 
for so many days per annum, or arrange 
a scheme under which the plant could be 
hired out at a stated charge of so much 
per hour, the payment being made to a 
central fund which would be spent in 
redeeming the capital expenditure. It 
may be pointed out also that the work 
is much more rapidly done with these 
modern implements than was the case 
when horses and manual labour were 
employed, and this would mean that the 
sixth member of the company, for 
example, would not find it necessary to 
wait for weeks before proceeding with 
his ploughing. 

That the principle is sound there is no 
doubt, and it has been found successful 
even in Ireland, where only 15 per cent. 
of the farms are over fifty acres in extent. 
Here, when a co-operative society is 


MOTORING 


formed having the purchase and use of 
motor farm implements for its object, 
the assistance of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society is invoked, and an 
organiser is sent down to arrange all 
preliminary details. The local society 
is then registered, and the necessary 
capital is obtained in the form of an 
overdraft from the local bank, the 
committee acting as guarantors, and 
every shareholder being individually 
responsible to the committee for the 
payment of his shares in full if it be 
necessary. As a rule members take out 
five £1 shares and pay 2s. 6d. per share 
on allotment, the implements are then 
hired out at an inclusive cost per acre 
or per hour. As each user of the 
implement is a shareholder, he is not 
likely to mishandle the plant. 


* * * * * 


BRITISH The scarcity of motor fuel has 
FUEL emphasised once again the 
urgent necessity for an adequate 

supply of British produced motor fuel. 
On every hand we see evidence of the 
development of the internal combustion 
engine; the number of motor vehicles 
in use grows by thousands yearly, ships 
are increasing users of petrol and other 
similar fuels, developments in the air 
mean a further call, and very shortly we 
shall have petrol driven locomotives on 
the railroad. The deplorable state of 
this country so far as transport is con- 
cerned had not the Navy been able to 
safeguard our liquid fuel supplies is very 
evident, and this may not always be so. 
Several departures have been made in 
recent years with a view to utilising other 
fuels—heavy oil-engines are a case in 
point—and yet this must be more 
palliative than curative after all, for 
we are still as dependant on foreign oil- 
fields for heavy oils as we are dependant 
upon them for petrol. The big  oil- 
owning interests did much to retard the 
production of benzol in adequate 
quantities in this country ; and whatever 
be the solution of the problem, we must 
see to it that in the future this “‘ crushing- 
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out”’ business shall not continue. 
Motorists and British industry generally 
have not as yet appreciated the efforts 
made on their behalf in this direction by 
our contemporary the Motor, which 
foresaw the danger long ago, and did 
splendid work in fostering the production 
of home-produced fuel. We should have 
been in a parlous state had not the 
production of benzol proceeded as far 
as it had before war broke out, for the 
plants then and now producing benzol 
have been of incalcuable value to the 
Government so far as the production of 
high explosives is concerned. After the 
war we must see to it that the capital 
required for the production of British 
benzol producing plants is provided with 
no unsparing hand. 
* * * * 
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HOARDING The authorities, taken on the 
PETROL whole, are somewhat lax so 

far as enforcing the regula- 
tions in regard to the storage of petrol 
are concerned, and it is to be feared that 
many motorists are not aware of the fact 
that a special licence must be obtained 
if the regulation amount of petrol in 
store is exceeded, and also that special 
provision must be made for the storage 
of the fuel. We have pointed out on 
several occasions that the storage of 
large quantities of petrol at the present 
time is both illegal and unpatriotic ; 
the number of petrol tins in circulation 
is now limited, for practically no new 
tins are being made, and many are 
scrapped weekly owing to inevitable 
wear and tear, thus gradually reducing 
the number in circulation. The motorist 
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then, guilty of hoarding any number of 
tins, is greatly adding to the difficulties 
of the distributing companies with 
unfortunate effects on other petrol users, 
and the motor fuel business generally. 
In a recent prosecution it is satisfactory 
to note that the authorities do occasion- 
ally take notice, and a fine of £150 was 
imposed for storing 232 tins of petrol, 
and, in addition, the fuel was confiscated. 
The agent who supplied the petrol was 
also fined £100 for allowing it to be 
carried to an uncertified store. Both the 
defendants were ordered to pay costs. 
The prosecution was under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, and the presiding 
magistrate expressed the hope that other 
prosecutions would follow against those 
who had attempted, by hoarding petrol, 
to corner the supply in view of an_ 
existing shortage. 
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artim for Amateur Photographers. 

{ Best Results. No Waiting. 
Developing—1s. for 12 exposures ; 
6d for 6. Prints 1d. Postcards 1d. 
Cameras Bought or Exchanged. 


Martin,’ Southampton 


IVERS’ 
CHIVES 


F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 93, Albany Works, Bath. 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. Particulars and Free Sample 
from Jonrs, Chemist, 234, Bournemouth. 


VEGETABLE DRUG PLANT ASSOCIATION. 
Urgent whip—your party is National Honour. Wanied 
immediately, members and voluntary workers—no sub- 
scription—but those able to contribute to funds are given 
this opportunity to do so.—Address Mrs. GRIEVE, 
Whin’s Vegetable Drug Plant Farm and School of Medi- 
cinal Herb Growing Nursery, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


FOR MAILING. 
WEEKLY EDITION 


OF THE 


DAILY SKETCH 


Six Issues bound in Special Cover. 


34. 34. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 
All Newsagents & Bookstalls. 


Sporting Chronicle 
RACING 


UP-TO-DATE 


ANNUAL PART. 


Containing a record of all Flat Racing, 
Steeplechasing, etc., in Great Britain and 
Ireland, from November 30, 1914, to 
October 29, 1915. Price 1/-; or post free 1/3. 


WEEKLY PART. 


On Sale every Saturday. Includes records 

from September 28, 1915, to date, also 

——- Programmes. Price 6d.; or post 
7 


Sporting Chronicle 
HANDICAP BOOK 


On Sale every Saturday. Containing 
Return of Past Racing, Programme for 
following week, etc.; also 


#30 FREE RACING COMPETITION. 
ONE PENNY. 
Published by E. HULTON & CO., LTD., Manchester. 
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Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention to 
Post Orders. 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
This Mirror 
atmospheric action, and will retain a 
brilliant polish for a long 
either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. 
Price 3/+ Post Free. 


ARMY SERVICE KNIFE. 
Containing Large Blade, Tin Opener, and Marlinspike, 
Sheffield Made, 5/+ Post Free. 


17, BILLITER STREET, 


LONDON, E.C,—_—— 


is highly resistive to 
ALL-METAL FLASK. 


Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free. 
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The Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


Great as were Sunbeam records in 
pre-war races and trials, the achieve- i 
ments of Sunbeam cars in the present 
war offer even convincing 
proof of absolute supremacy. For 
the present the Government needs all | 
our output. But you need not delay 
ordering a Sunbeam for delivery after 

the war. We have a waiting list. — 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. Manchester : 112 Deansgate 
Agents for Cars in London and District : J. Keele Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W. 
Dunlop Tyres are fitted to Sunbeam Cars as standard. 
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